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A VISIT TO HOKANUM, 
No. II. 
THE FARM, 





However a country-seat, devoted entirely to 
purposes of taste, might answer for the banks 
of the Hudson, it would not do at all for Con- 
necticut. That motto upon the broad seal of 
the State, with its clustering vines, ‘‘ Qui trans- 
tulit sustinet,” has diffused itself through every 
nook and corner of our territory, and penetra- 
ted the bones of every son and daughter of the 
“land of steady habits.” <A citizen here would 
no more think of appropriating his domain ex- 
clusively to pleasure grounds, than he would of 
having his jackknife all ivory handle. There 
must bea blade of utility, sticking out from 
every thing he consents to handle. The knife 
must whittle, or it is so much waste bone and 
iron to him. The streams that thread his farm 
must turn a wheel, if they are large enough, or, 
if this is not practicable, they must at least do 
their owner’s bidding, and irrigate his growing 
crops. To idle along in their natural channels, 
here making love to the flowers, and there wast- 
ing their sweetness upon the barren pebbles, 
now frisking in the bubbles and forming a water- 
fall, now rippling away in shallows, would be 
desecration in his. eyes, and might endanger the 
morals of his children. Never was a people 
more slandered in a proverb, than Connecticut 
in its wooden hams and nutmegs, as if those 
veracious manufactures were indicative of their 
morals, rather than of their industry. The fact 
is, these articles are only samples of the general 
propensity to whittling, and are indulged in, as 
a sort of industrial training for more profitable 
whittling. Shams are no where rarer than here, 
and what little of embellishment and show 
there may be, you will always find them accom- 
panied with a counterpart of utility. 

The lord “to the manor born,” raises corn 
and potatoes, years before he plants a rosebush, 
and it not unfrequently happens, that he is so 
entirely engrossed with his roots and cereals, 
that he leaves bulbs and shade trees, to the care 
of posterity. Te stranger who finds his way 
hither, soon yields to the genius of the country, 
and makes utility the corner-stone, in every 
temple of beauty and skill he rears. Whatever 
the schools of taste might say to this sentiment, 
it is not wholly unauthorized in the lessons of 
Nature, and the rural cultivator in the land of 
steady habits, who has an eye to utility in the 
adornment of his home, will be found about as 
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Tk fairest flowers Flora bears in her train, all 
point us forward to the harvest, and beneath the 
bloom-dust and golden hues with which Pomona 
adorns her fruits, to please the eye, lie melt- 
ing juices and substantial nourishment, for the 
body. 

Substantial farming, then, is an appropriate 
back-ground to a perfect picture of country life. 
Nothing less than this does justice to a cultivated 
taste, or to the generosity of our mother earth. 
She is {ever bounteous and prodigal in her re- 
ward of confiding toil. There should be broad 
acres, teeming with luxuriant crops, in which a 
rural home, with its lawns and groves of eme- 
rald, should set as a jewel, encased in gold. We 
find them here at Hokanum. Out of four hun- 
dred acres, all but about thirty, immediately 
about the house, are included in the farm pro- 
per, and are made to pay their own way. A 
large sheaf of wheat, magnificently carved and 
gilded, over the gate by the north cottage, is an 
appropriate introduction to 

THE GRAIN FIELDS. 

Here is an extensive field of rye fur a New- 
England farm, embracing some twenty acres, and 
close by is a field of wheat, nearly half as large. 
The rye was sown last fall upon green sward, 
turned under with a Michigan plow, and sub- 
soiled. Itis of large growth, and the heads are 
now drooping with their weight of russet ker- 
nels. It will be fit for the reaper this week, 
and will yield at least twenty-five bushels to the 
acre. The wheat is still green, and will not 
reach its maturity until a week or two hence. 
It looks perfectly healthy, and will yield as large- 
ly as the rye. Wheat is a common crop upon 
this farm, and is grown with as much success, 
as in the early history of the State. Neither 
rust nor fly makes it more precarious than 
other crops, and the soil of this farm has been 
as much exhausted by long and persevering 
abuse, as any in the State. Before it was tilled 
by the proprietor, it was leased for a long series 
of years, until it was nearly run out. The 
wheat crop is not expected to make itself out 
of nothing, but.wheat-forming manures are put 
into the soil, the seed is sown, and wheat comes 
of it in a very rational and legitimate way. 
Wheat may just as well be grown in Connecti- 
cut as Indian corn, and that her farmers, as a 
rule should import their flour, is a piece of 
thriftlessness that ought not longer to be toler- 
ated. By far the larger part of the farm is de- 


voted to 
THE HAY CROP. 


The few years of successful tillage under its 
present management have raised this crop, from 
twenty tons, to more than two hundred and fifty 
tons. Thin and starveling fields of clover and 





orthodox in his taste, as he is in his religion. 





red top, have been succeeded by a vegetation 
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rivaling the prairies. This enormous increase 
of hay is not sold, but is all consumed upon the 
soil, every year swelling its riches, and adding 
to its productiveness. Immediately across the 
path, from the grain tields, is 
A RECLAIMED SWAMP, 

which is a happy illustration of the profit of 
well-directed labor. It was once hopelessly 
given over to brush, stagnant water, frogs and 
water-snakes. And strange as it may seem, 
these six acres of waste land were thought to 
be religiously doomed to be the possession of 
reptiles ; as much so as Babylon to be a retreat 
for owls and bats. When the book farmer of 
Hokanum proposed to invade their dominion, 
and to let in a little sun-light upon the mud 
that had brooded in darkness since the morn- 
ing of creation, he was regarded as little else 
than infidel in his notions. One old gentleman, 
of sound orthodoxy, very significantly told him 
“you can’t make any thing of that Ketchum.” 

‘“* What is the reason I can’t?” 

“ Because the Almighty God made that a 
swamp.” 

“Well, the Almighty made me with brains 
enough to clear it out.” 

Notwithstanding this prophecy, the spade and 
plow-share did their work, the water ran off 
through a ditch, as readily as if it had been a 
natural channel, the reptiles were routed, and 
we, to-day, saw before us, on this same swamp, 
the bright blades of the mowers sweeping down 
grass too tall and beautiful to be suspected of 
any curse resting upon it. The yield could 
hardly be less than three tons to the acre. 
Adjoining this swamp was a successful experi- 
ment in 

_ SUB-SOILING. 

Some fifteen acres of timothy, now in full 
blossom, and of very luxuriant growth, were 
waving in the morning breeze. The whole field 
seemed to be nothing but timothy, and was so 
large as to strike every observer, as an unusual 
growth. The whole field had been sub-soiled, 
and was showing its keeping, in this very lau- 
dible method. We greatly wanted to see the 
old-style farmers present, and with this field fora 
text, toread them a lecture on the sub-soil plow. 
THE DITCHES 
upon the farm, of which there were many, were 
mostly left open, and stoned at the sides. In 
the bottom of these, in several places, are living 
springs, whiclt supply them with water at all 
seasons of the year. They drain a large tract 
of land, which is now covered with luxuriant 
grass. Tile draining has not been attempted. 
A marked feature in the mowing fields was 
small copses, planted with 2 design to shelter 
the birds, which are very carefully cherished on 








every part of the premises. No one is suffered 
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to disturb their nests, or to shoot them at any 
season of the year. It is a henious offence here 
to injure a bird, sure to be punished by the 
judges. It chanced a few summers ago, that a 
pair of swallows built a nest on the piazza, not 
far fromthedoor. As they were not troublesome, 
they were suffered to remain. The female bird 
had finished laying, and was beginning to sit 
upon her eggs, when there came a heavy storm, 
doing a considerable damage, among the trees, 
and dislodging some of the birdlings from their 
nurseries. The proprietor found a nest of 
young robins upon the ground a few days old, 
apparently deserted of their parents, They 
were taken home, and committed to the care of 
a servant, with a view to save them, if possible. 
At length it occured to him, that this swallow 
might be willing to anticipate her maternal 
cares, and to provide for them. Watching his 
opportunity, when she flew from her nest to get 
her daily food, he carefully slipped the young 
robins in with her eggs, and watched for her 
return. She soon returned, and stood upon the 
edge of the nest, a picture of astonishment at 
the strange intruders. Was ever bird in such 
luck before? A whole nest of birdlings hatched 
in her absence. Here was a case for consulta- 
tion, and away she flew for her mate. Both 
birds were soon twittering over the new brood, 
and after a little deliberation, concluded to adopt 
the strangers. They immediately began to feed 
them, and brought them up, with as much 
fidelity, asif they had been their own young. As 
this incident in bird life occured under the eye 
of the narrator, there can be no doubt of its 
authenticity. A similar instance occurred not 
long after, in which a pair of robins repaid the 
swallows, by bringing up a nest of young mea- 
dow larks, whose mother had been accidentally 
killed by a scythe in mowing. These are very 
interesting facts in natural history, and would 
hardly have come to light elsewhere, than in 
some bird paradise, like Hokanum. 
THE STOCK 
upon this farm, is in keeping with the luxuriant 
provision made for their wants. Beside fine 
horses, we saw a herd of Short-horns, that are 
among the finest in the country. Some of them 
have been exhibited at the agricultural fairs, 
and have been greatly admired by good judges 
of neat stock. The porkers looked sleek and 
fat, and were literally living like pigs in the 
clover. Poultry is raised to a considerable ex- 
tent, but little attention is paid to purity of 
breeds. 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN 
has a prominent place here, occupying some 
four acres, and the most of it under a high 
state of cultivation. The strawberry beds were 
very ample, and the vines luxuriant. There was 
a large plantation of raspberries, and tall canes 
loaded with fruit was one of the finest sights in 
the garden. A large square was devoted to green 
fleshed melons, planted at different times, so as 
to give a succession of fruit from August till 
the time of frost. Here were melons nearly full 
grown, and vines just starting into blossom. 
The more common garden vegetables were grow- 
ing in the greatest abundance, and luxuriance. 
A prominent feature of Hokanum is its 
HEDGES. 

We have never met with their equal for extent, 
and for neatness, They almost entirely encircle 
the ornamental grounds, and will soon give a 








green border to the whole farm. The favorite 
tree for this purpose is the arbor vite, and it 
succeeds admirably wherever it has been planted. 
Tt makes its branches sufficiently low, and the 
foliage is thick enough when shorn to present 
a perfect mat of green. The althea also does 
well, and we saw in the vegetable garden a 
short row of the thorn locust. It looked pro- 
mising, certainly, but from what we have seen 
of its performance elsewhere, we have no san- 
guine expectations of its success, even under 
the magic training of the gardener of Hoka- 
num. 

It is sad to turn away from all these scenes of 
life, from the trees with their fresh coronals of 
green, from the flowers with their fragrance and 
beauty, from the fields with their golden harvests, 
from the birds with their songs of gladness, to 
the chill presence of death. Follow down this 
path to yonder hillock, crowned with a grove, 
and you come toa lonely grave. Not a year 
has gone by since the child was here, as full of 
life and joy as the brightest thing among all this 
living throng. Now he rests beneath the green 
turf, and flowers bloom over his sleeping dust. 
Thus life and death ever go hand in hand, and 
amid the fairest creations human skill can rear, 
we have this dread presence, pointing us on- 
ward to the new heavens and the new earth, 
where the faded flowers, we mourn as lost, re- 
appear, clothed with immortality. 

We have done but feeble justice to our own 
conception of this beautiful rural residence. 
Next to the difficulty of creating such a scene, 
so that a cultivated taste shall find constant en- 
joyment in beholding it, lies that of describing 
it, so that others may have a correct idea of it. 
And the more tasteful such a work of art is, the 
greater is the difficulty of conveying to others 
any just conception of its beauty, just as the 
most eloquent of speeches are the hardest to 
commit to the printed page. Hokanum, as a 
work of art, would do great credit to a profes- 
‘sional landscape gardener. We do not remem- 
ber in all our acquaintance with rural im- 
| provements, a single instance in which natural 
advantages have been so tastefully used, as here. 
A gentleman whose days are principally spent 
in Wall street, and whose dreams might be sup- 
posed to run mainly upon stocks and railroads, 
has here given many a lesson of art, that the 
professional gardener may study with profit. 
“Here are a hundred points that will delight 
the artist; here are meditative walks, and a 
thousand suggestive aspects of nature for the 
poet; and the man of the world,-engaged in a 
feverish pursuit of its gold and its glitter, may 
here taste something of the beauty and refine- 
ment of rural life in its higher aspect, and be 
able afterwards understandingly to wish that” 
“One fair asylum from the world he knew, 

One chosen seat, that charms the various view. 
Who boasts of more, (believe the serious strain) 
Sighs for a home, and sighs, alas ! in vain, 


Through each he roves, the tenant of a day, 
And with the swallows wings the year away.”-RopGErs. 


July 4th, 1854. 
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Allow him to have his 





To Rum a Sox.—1. 
own way. 
2. Let him have plenty of money. 
8. Let him roam about on Sunday. 
4, Let him be disrespectful to his parents, 
5. Give him bad companions. 








6. Call him to no account for his evenings. 
7. Give him no steady employment. 
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SHOW OF THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tats show came off at Lincoln, the past month 
and was said to be highly successful. As there 
have been so many Short-Horn, Hereford and 
Devon Cattle imported into this country the past 
two years, we give a list of the winners at this 
show, for the benefit of Americans breeders, to- 
gether with the remarks upon them by the edi- 
tor of the London Agricultural Gazette, from 
which paper- we- copy. -In our-next,_if we 
have room, we will give the list of winners of 
Long-wolled and South-down Sheep. 

Snort-Horns.—In the class of old bulls, the 
1st prize is justly awarded to Mr. Standay, of 
Nottingham for a fine straight, well-proportioned 
animal, of very good quality of flesh, which we 
remember a calf by Usurer, in Lord Ducie’s 
herd at Tortworth, 3-years-old.-. —— -——----- 

No. 5, winning the 2d prize, is a white bull, 
shown by Mr. Booth, and he is also a first-rate 
animal, of very superior quality. There would 
have been more difficulty in deciding between 
these two, had the latter appeared as well as 
the other when turned out. No. 6, is a red, 
thick, useful beast—head quarters not quite per- 
fect ; shown by Mr. Burtt, of Grantham. No. 8, 
a dark roan heavy-fleshed animal, of good qual- 
ity, shown by Mr. Robinson; 9, aheavy, well- 
made animal, with very deep chest, drooping 
slightly in the back; shown by Mr. Dickenson, 
of Ulverston. The remainder in this class are 
very useful animals. 

lass 2, young bulls, consists of 23 animals, 
among which are many of very great merit, 
Mr. Kirkham, of Hagnaby, shows two in this 
class, by the same bullas the prize bull. No. 27 
is a good roan, shown by Lord Zetland, straight 
back, and very good loins and hind quarters. 
No. 31 and 32 deserve notice, as compact, well- 
made beasts; the latter shown by Mr. Douglas, 
of East Lothian, is first-rate in his hind quarters 
and flesh—not so good in front, and somewhat 
course about the head. No. 35, shown by Mr. 
Maw, cuts a very poor figure. by its neighbors. 
No, 36, shown by Mr. Odling of Market Rasen, 
carries off the first prize. He is a remarkably 
well-proportioned beast, of first-rate quality. 
The second prize was carried off by Mr. Towne- 
ley, a very thick, good bull, and the judges must 
have had some difficulty in deciding the superi- 
ority of its rival. It was with reference to this 
bull, which is, if we remember rightly, faulty in 
the color of the muzzle, that the remark of the 
herdsman applied, ‘Races are pretty even when 
won by a neck, but here we have been hardly 
beaten by a nose.” The prize in bull calves is 
also carried off by Mr. Towneley, for a roan bull 
of good form and quality—“Master Butterfly.” 
Amongst others, Mr. Kirkham shows a nice calf 
by Usurer in this class. 

We now come to the class of old cows, con- 
sisting of 25 head, among which are a few not 
very excellent, but the largest number are very 
superior animals. Eight or ten may be selected 
of the best we ever saw together. We never 
had such a show of cows at any previous meet- 
ing. Mr. Towneley figures well here with his 
cow Beauty by Victor—a roan of remarkably 
fine touch—somewhat patchy about the rumps, 
in other respects level and good. Mr. Booth 
carries off the 2d prize for a fine cow of the 
same family as Mr. Towneley’s first prize ani- 
mal, ‘ Lady Barrington,” shown by Mr. Tan- 
queray, is remarkable for fine quality of flesh, 
with however some imperfection, especially in 
her shoulder, though had she been in condition 
the determination of the prize animals would have 
been more difficult. Mr. Stratton shows two 
useful cows in this class, which are highly 
commended by the judges. 75, shown by Lord 
Hill is also justly commended by the judges. 

In the young class there is the best show of hei- 
fers we ever witnessed. The first prize is taken 
by Mr. Douglas, of East Lothian ; sheis a perfect 
model and justly merits her position. We believe 





her even better than Mr, Wilson’s celebrated 
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“Brawith Rose” which figured at Exeter, and 
carried the challenge cup at Ireland, and was 
shown every where and never beaten. Mr. 
Towneley comes second with a very good light 
roan heifer, of uncommon merit, as she needed 
to be to gain a prize in this class for they were all 
magnificent animals. Among the yearling heif- 
ers, the last class of Short-horns, but not the 
least in importance, and the best class of its kind 
that we have ever seen, Mr. Towneley again car- 
ries off the Ist prize, with a roan heifer of re- 
markable nice quality, getting rather small for- 
ward. Its neighbor, 94, is equal, if not supe- 
rior to the prize animal. The second prize is 
taken by Mr. George Sainbury, with a red and 
white heifer, by the duke of Gloucester, shown 
in the condition just as such things ought to be, 
and thus in some respects a pattern to others. 
The prize is awarded in this case to excessive fat, 
or the 2d prize animal would have been first. 
Mr. Towneley also shows. a very clever heifer 
by the Fourth Duke of Oxford. 

Nos. 100, 101, 102, are shown by Mr. Kirk- 
ham ; they are very compact neat heifers, all 
by Usurer. 106 and 107 are two red heifers, 
(thick, useful beasts,) shown by Mr. Fletcher, of 
Mansfield. 


Hererorvs.—The first class includes only 8 
bulls, and the 1st prize is taken by Mr. Price, 
for as perfectly-formed an animal, of first-rate 
quality as we have seen for some time. The sec- 
ond prize animal, belonging to Mr. Carwardine, 
is a well-proportioned, useful beast; not, how- 
ever, anything equal in symmetry to Mr. Price’s 
bull. Among young bulls, the 1st prize is ad- 
judged to Mr. Rea, for a useful beast, by no 
means first-rate, however. The 2d prize is toa 
fairly-formed beast, of good size, belonging to Mr. 
Powell. Lord Radnor shows a very nice little 
beast of good quality, in this class. Lord Ber- 
wick shows a large good bull in this class, which 
we should fancy was entitled to the 1st prize; 
but it is certainly not a perfect animal. 

In Class 3, for bull calves, but one animal is 
shown ; Mr. Price receives the 1st prize for it, 
to which he is well entitled. Among cows, 
only two appear, the 1st prize is received by Mr. 
Turner, of Leominster; and the 2d by Lord 
Berwick. The class of heifers contain but two 
also, of which lord Radnor receives a 2d prize 
for a very good heifer—well formed but rather 
hard in the touch. Of yearling heifers we have 
five ; the best is a well-made, thick, heavy-flesh- 
ed beast. The second prize is a neat heifer, of 
yood quality, and perhaps greater symmetry. 

The Hzrerorp classes generally are, as may 
have been expected, represented by but few, 
the whole width of the island having, in thecase 
of the Lincoln meeting, to be traversed. 

Drvons.—Among the old bulls, the 1st prize 
is carried off by Mr. Farthing, by a bull of first- 
rate quality and symmetry, having extraordi- 
nary depth and width of chest, with a deep good 
flank. The 2d prize is taken by a very level, 
well-formed bull of Mr. Turner, of Barton near 
Exeter, having, however, a slightly defective 
rump. Among young bulls, the 2d prize was 
taken by Mr. Quartley’s bull, and we think it 
ought to have been the first. 

141 and 142, shown by Mr. Bloomfield, of 
Wells, Norfolk, and Mr. Webber, of Tiverton, 
are useful animals, but we do not much admire 
140, shown by Mr. Wright, which carried off the 
the Ist prize. 

There were but two in the class of calves, 
but the prize is rightly awarded to Mr. Turner’s 
No. 144. 

Ten cows were shown, and a very good 
class itis. Mr. Farthing takes the 1st prize for 
decidedly the best animal in the class, Lord 
Leicester takes the 2d prize for a very useful 
animal ; good, especially in the hind quarters, 
Among the heifers Mr. Turner carries the 1st 
prize for a very nice level beast, which well de- 
serves the distinction. The second goes to Mr, 
Quariley. 

Among the younger heifers the first prize 
goes to Mr. Turner. Mr. Blomfield, of Norfolk, 


nothing more compact in the Devon class. The 
second prize is taken by Mr. Webber, for a useful 
animal of good fore quarters. 

As to the show ofthe cattle classes generally, 
we will only add that our anticipations of a 
good show have been abundantly realized. The 
Short-horned classes are decidedly better than 
we have seen on any former occasion, especially 
the classes of cows and heifers, many of. which 
are perfection itself. The classes of Herefords 
and Devons are smaller in number than they 
have been at previous shows, but this may be 
accounted for by the greater distance from 
the scene of the meeting; and we think that 
the classes have shown greater uniformity in 
character than we have previously seen. We 
must continue to express our regret that exhib- 
itors still feel it to be necessary, in order to at- 
tain distinction, to run that risk of rendering 
their animals unproductive, which is incurred 
by the extraordinary state of fatness to which 
some of these animals are brought. 

The following are the list of prizes for cattle, 
published soon after the opening of the yards 
on Monday :— 

SHORT-HORNS. 
Judges—Messrs. Thomas Parkinson, Thomas 
Trotter, and John Wright. 

Class 1. Bulls, between 2 and4 years old: 
£40 William Sanday, of Holmes Pierrepont, 
near Nottingham; £20 Richard Booth, of War- 
laby. 

Class 2. Bulls, yearlings: £25 William Old- 
ling, Market Rasen; £15 Charles Towneley, of 
Towneley Park. 

Class 8. Bull calf, above 6 and under 12 
months old: £10 Charles Towneley. 

Class 4, Cow in milk or in calf: £20 Charles 
Towneley ; £10 John Booth, of Killerby, 
Catterick. 

Olass 5. Heifers in milk or in calf, not exceed- 
ing 3 yearsold: £15 James Douglas, of Athel- 
staneford Farm, Drem; £10 Charles Towneley. 

Class 6. Yearling heifers: £10 Charles 
Towneley ; £5 George Sainbury, of the Priory, 
Corsham. 

HEREFORDS. 
Judges—Messrs. Edward L. Franklin, John 

Charles Langlands, and John Williams. 
Class 1. Bulls, between 2 and 4 years old: 
£40 Edward Price, of Court House, Leomin- 
ster. £20 John Carwardine, of Stockton Bury, 
Leominster. 

Class 2. Bulls, yearling: £25 to James Rea, 
Monaughty, Knighton; £15 to W. Styles Pow- 
ell, Castle street, Hereford. 

Class 8. Bull-calf, above 6 and under 12 
months old: £10 to Edward Price, of Court 
House, Leominster. 

Class 4. Cows in milk or in calf: £20 to Phil- 
lip Turner, of the Leen, Pembridge, Leomin- 
ster; £10 to Lord Berwick, of Cronkhill, 
Shrewsbury. 

Class 5. Heifers in milk or in calf, not exceed- 
ing 3 years old: £15 to William Perry, of Chol- 
strey, Leominster; £10 to the Earl of Radnor, 
of Coleshill House, Highworth. 

Class 6. Yearling heifers: £10 to John Walk- 
er, of Westfield House, Holmer, Hereford; £5 
to Philip Turner. 

Devons. 

Judges—Messrs. Edward L. Franklin, John 

Charles Langlands, and John Williams. 
Class 1. Bulls between 2 and 4 years old: 
£40 to Samuel Farthing, Bridgewater; £20 to 
George Turner, Exeter. 

Class 2. Bulls, yearlings: £25 to Robert 
Wright, Taunton; £15 to James Quartley, of 
South Molton. 

Class 8. Bull calf, above 6 and under 12 
months old: £10 to George Turner, of Barton. 
Class 4. Cows in milk or in calf: £20 to 
Samuel Farthing; £10 to Earl of Leicester. 
Class 5. Heifers in milk or in calf, not exceed- 
ingly 3 years old; £15 to George Turner; £10 
to James Quartley. 

Class 6. Yearling heifers; £10 to George 
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COTTON-SEED CAKE FOR FEEDING CATTLE. 


We select the following valuable article on 
this subject, from the last number (45) of the 
Scotch Journal of Agriculture. The experi- 
ments detailed are highly important, and we 
would especially commend the article to the pe- 
rusal of our Southern friends. It seems that in 
one of these experiments, cotton-seed cake 
proved as valuable for feeding as oil meal, lin- 
seed cake, or bean meal. 


Mr. Burn, of the Castle Mills, Edinburgh; who 
had invented a new cotton-cleaning machine, 
having had a considerable quantity of cotton 
seed on hand, after the separation of the wool 
from the seed by his machines, sent it to a lin- 
seed cake manufactory to have the oil expressed. 
The cake which was thus obtained, after the ex- 
pression of the oil, was distributed among sey- 
eral gentlemen for experiment, as an article-of 
food for cattle and sheep. Having obtained a 
small quantity of it, we had the less hesitation 
in giving it to our animals, as we had often 
read and heard of the cotton seed being used in 
India as food both for horses and cattle. * * 

Dr. Anderson gives an analysis of it, and 
we will compare its analysis with that of 
other feeding-stuffs, before giving the details of 
any experiment with it. 









































Lin- Rape [S3s| 2 | 3 | 8 

~ = 3a 3S 2s | x4 

Geet Cakelegss) 31S | 3 

Water, - 19.44 10.68| 11.19| 15.84 19.66! 15. 

Oil, J - | 12:79} 11:10} 9:08} 1.59] 6.13! 138 

Albumi pounds,| 27.69| 29.53| 25.16) 4.70/ 10.16| 7.74 

ma ees 6.13| 7.79| 5.64| 3.36) 266) 214 

Other constituents, - | 40.95} 40.90) 48.93] 54.51) 68.40! 72.27 

100.00 {100.00 100.00 {100.00 {100.00 | 100.00 

Nitrogen, - .33| 4.38| 3.95] 3.89] 1.60! 1.92 
Silica, - - - ~- | 1.08) 1.18] 1.32 

Phosphates, _-  - 2:73| 3.87] 2.19] 0.49| 0.65) 0.56 

Phesphoricacid,- - 0.55! 0.89! 0.15! 0.461 0.01) 0.35 











Tt will be seen from this table, that cotton- 
seed cake holds a respectable place as an article 
of food for cattle; while oats and barley, which 
are considered by some intelligent and experi- 
enced feeders as equal, weight for weight, to 
linseed cake, are very deficient in oil and albu- 
minous compounds, the two most important 
constituent, in any feeding-stuffs. It is as well 
to mention, however, that this opinion has been 
disputed by many eminent feeders. 

The parcel of cotton-seed cake sent us was of 
a yellowish-brown appearance, very brittle, and 
of an agreeable nutty flavor. We first tested 
its palatableness ; pieces were laid before cattle, 
sheep, and pigs, which devoured them with an 
avidity and relish seldom manifested towards 
kinds of food to which they had not been ac- 
customed. We next instituted an experiment 
with it. Eight Angus cattle, that had been fed 
on turnips and straw all winter, were selected 
in the beginning of March; four were fed on 
cotton-seed cake, at the rate of 6 lb. per day to 
each, and the other four on a mixture composed 
of 24 linseed cake, 24 1b. bean meal, and 1 Ib. 
of treacle, with chaff, and a little salt ; both lots 
got, besides, as many swedish turnips and as 
much straw as they could eat. This feed was con- 
tinued for six weeks, at the end of which time, 
the quantity of cotton-seed cake being nearly 
exhausted, the cattle were sold fat to a flesher, 
after the best two in the whole lot, which were 
chosen from those fed on the cotton-seed cake, 
had obtained the premium for the best fat at a 
district agricultural show. We considered this 
experiment favorable for the cotton-seed cake ; 
and, though somewhat vague, and by no means 
rigidly conducted, it was quite sufficient to war- 
rant a more extended experiment, yea, even a 
more extensive use of it as a substitute for the 
other feeding-stuffs generally employed. 

We wrote, accordingly, to Mr. Burn, request- 
ing him to forward more of the cotton-seed cake 
tous. Having as yet been able to carry on his 
cotton- cleaning operations but on a limited 
scale, his {mportations of the material had not 
been great; and thotigh he sent us all that was 
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much as we would — a We sega her 
experiment six polled Galloway cattle, that 
been fed on turnips and straw up to the 10th of 
January, when the experiment commenced; 
two of them got, in addition to their turnips, 4 
Ib. of linseed cake; two, 4 lb. of cotton-seed 
cake, and two, 4 lb. of bean meal, till the 10th 
of April, when they were slaughtered. They 
were measured on 10th January and 10th April, 
(when the cotton-seed cake was finished,) and 
weighed after they were slaughtered. ‘The re- 
sults are as follows : 





| Weight | Weight | Weight after 
\by meas-|by meas-\being slaughtered. 
jurement, urement, ——_————___-—— 
| Jan 10. | April10.| Beef. | Tallow. 


| Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. | Pounds. 
a4 | 97 6 

















1. Linseed cake, } 

2. Linseed cake, | $88 966 911 59 
3. Cotton-seed cake,, 861 950 955 | 49 
4. Cotton-seedcake,) 830 | 912 87% | 63 
5. Bean meal, | 888 |! 945 882 |; 58 
6. Bean meal, ' 860 | 961 920 52 





They consumed each daily during the experi- 
ment about 150 lb. of swedish turnips, besides 
straw. The cattle, when slaughtered, were not 
as ripe as we would have wished; but we 
thought it better to send them to the flesher, as 
the cotton-seed cake at our disposal was fin- 
ished, This will account for the actual weight 
being less than the weight by, measurement, as 
cattle not in a ripe condition never weigh out to 
the measurement; @ fortiori, the difference be- 
tween the real weight and the weight by mea- 
surement on 10th January, will be greater than 
the difference between the real weight and the 
weight by measurement on 10th April; so that 
the real increase of weight during the three 
months of experiment is not indicated by the 
figures above. All that we wish to impress 
upon our readers at the present time is, that 
cattle fed on cotton-seed cake made as much 
progress as those fed on linseed cake and bean 
meal—a fact which was abundantly manifest 
= from the appearance and touch of the ani- 
mals. 

Feeling satisfied that cotton-seed cake could 
be used profitably as a substitute for linseed 
cake, if the price were not too high, we endea- 
vored to obtain more of it, and at the same time 
to try the seed itself as an article of food. We 
got some fresh seed newly imported from Ja- 
maica, and some cake imported from America, 
by Mr. Bennet, of Leith. We selected eight 
cattle for experiment; two to be fed on linseed 
and chaff, two on cotton seed and chaff, two on 
linseed cake, and two on cotton-seed cake, the 
whole to get turnips and straw in addition; 
both the linseed and cotton-seed were bruised, 
the latter in an ordinary oat-bruiser. The cot- 
ton-seed cake got from Mr. Bennet is shaped 
into squares of 10 inches and 3 inches thick; it 
is not so brittle as that got from Mr. Burn, is 
softer, not so pleasant to the taste, and of a saf- 
fron color. We could not by any coaxing get 
the cattle to eat it by itself, and were obliged 
on that account to disguise it by mixing it with 
other prepared food, which the cattle are now 
eating; but this change has had the effect of" 
interfering with the experiment in some mea- 
sure. We are not surprised at cattle evincing 
a dislike to some kinds of food which have been 
imported from distant countries, as there is 
often the risk of their being damaged either by 
fermentation or sea-water during the voyage; 
and perhaps this was the case with the cotton- 
seed cake. We have several times experienced 
the same thing with different samples of foreign 
linseed cake. The experiment is going on at 
present, and, in so far as we can judge by the 
eye and touch, the cotton-seed has an equal ef- 
fect with the linseed in improving the condition 
of the animals, 

Portions of cotton-seed cake were sent also 
to Mr. Dudgeon, Humbie, and Mr. Johnston, 
flesher, Edinburg, who is also an extensive 
feeder. Mr. Johnston’s opinion of the cake 
may be judged of by his ordering 10 tons more 
of it whenever it could be got. Mr. Dudgeon, 
however, did not form such a favorable opinion 





of it, from one of his-cattle that were fed on it, 
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having died suddenly. The cake had been 
given to a number of cattle going loose in a 
court, and, as was to be expected, where cattle 
in courts are very fond of a particular kind of 
food, the strongest took far more than his own 
share, while the weakest got none atall. We 
understand that it was one of the best in the 
court that died. It was sent in to Professor 
Dick for examination, who found the stomach 
quite full of the cake, as was reported to us, 
and gave it as his opinion, in a letter now be- 
fore us, that “ Mr. Dudgeon’s animal died from 
having surfeited itself with the cotton-seed cake, 
as by the cia of it there is nothing delete- 
rious in it.” It was enough, however, to dis- 
courage Mr. Dudgeon from using any more of 
it for food; he therefore applied the rest of it 
to the potato crop in comparison with rape-cake, 
and from the produce he was led to form a 
more favorable opinion of it than of the rape- 
cake. 

[Since writing the above, we have received the 
following remarks from Mr. Bennet: ‘The 
cake we sent you is the produce of Louisiana; 
the process for making it is patented, and many 
thousands of dollars have been spent in bring- 
ing it to its present perfection. To extract the 
oil from the cotton-seed oilcake, they operate as 
follows: Plan I. 1st, Break up the cake as 
fine as can be in cast-iron or other mill; 2d, 
Crush it as fine as can be, through rollers; 3d, 
Put into large casks, and put jet of steam in it, 
then the oil, the stearine, and the olean, will 
rise to the top, and the seed below is prepared 
for the feeding of cattle. Plan II. Crush and 
run it between rollers; apply a jet of steam 
into it till it is properly cooked, then put it into 
the presses. It will give 5 quarts of oil to each 
100 lb. of cake. The offal is a highly nutritious 
food for cattle, and is devoured by them with 
avidity. The oil, stearine, and olean, make the 
best kind of soap for woolen and other goods, 
and either the hard or soft soap from it are 
found to be excellent for fixing Turkey red and 
other difficult colors.” Several gentlemen who 
obtained some of the cake from Mr. Bennet 
have expressed their satisfaction with it. In 
some cases the cattle did not seem disposed to 
eat it at first, but eventually did so, when they 
became very fond of it, and they greatly im- 
proved. ] 

(To be continued.) 
ee 


A GRAND CHANCE FOR POULTRY BREEDERS. 


WE have received, through a friend, the fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. F. S. Genann, of St. Jac- 
ques, L’Achigan, Leinster county, Canada East, 
and publish it for the benefit of those who have 
poultry to dispose of. For further information 
please not to address us, but the party above- 
named, or some one in Quebec. The proper per- 
son there would be the President or Secretary 
of the Industrial Exhibition, but we have not 
his address; it would therefore be advisable for 
those interested, to write direct tofQuebec for it. 

Str. Jacquzs, L’Achigan, Leinster Co., 
Canada East, July 19, 1854. 

In Canada, where I reside, there is not a sin- 
gle poultry dealer where people can be supplied 
with Asiatic and other fowls. Such amateurs 
who have imported some at heavy expenses, 
keep their fowls for themselves, and thus de- 
prive people of the benefit of raising choice 
poultry. The expenses and great risks in for- 
warding, incurred by those who import fowls or 
eggs from the United States, utterly discourage 
the majority of amateurs and others, in trying 
this means of improving their stock. 

September next, there will be held in Quebec, 
a great Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, 
which will be visited by thousands of people. 
This will be a good opportunity for poultry 
breeders to sell, and they will confer a great 
service upon the people of this country by send- 
ing in at that time, a large collection of pure- 
blooded fowls of their choicest stocks. Besides 








the satisfaction of conferring a service upon this 
country, it will also in return prove to be a very 
profitable and satisfactory speculation. I may 
warrant this, as Asiatic and choice poultry is in 
great demand in Canada. People here are very 
desirous of procuring Asiatic, and other fowls, 
but they do not want to incur the risks and 
vexations of an importation. 
Allow me to request you to use your influ- 
ence to induce poultry breeders ahd dealers in 
your place, and elsewhere, to come to Quebec, at 
the time of the Exhibition, with large collections 
of choice fowls. If poultry dealers in the 
United States knew this circumstance, I have 
no doubt but they would take advantage of it, 
and would find it a profitable and successful 
speculation. F. L, Genann, M. D. 
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AGRICULTURAL FAIRS, 


Srare Fairs seem to be growing into the 
Great Annual Festival, in many of the States, 
eclipsing all other gatherings by their compre- 
hensive character, bringing into contact and 
communion men of all occupations and tastes, 
from the most remote portion of the State; and 
by the great aggregation of stock, vegetables, 
fruits and implements for exhibition, illustrating 
the perfection to which, by skill, care, and ob- 
servance of physiological and mechanical laws, 
animals, vegetables and fruits, and the rude im- 
plements of the farmer can be brought. They 
cleave scales from the eyesof ignerance. They 
sweep away the films of prejudice, like cobwebs. 
They infuse into the mind of the young farmer 
an ambition to excel in his profession. They 
teach the money-loving votary of the profession, 
what fearful wastes, what exhaustion of his 
soil, what deterioration of his crops and stock, 
have been the consequence of persisting in 
dogged, and selfish, and unnatural courses, be- 
cause his fathers did before him. They impress 
in ten thousand ways, the superiority of intelli- 
gent over mere brute labor, and tell with ten 
thousand illustrations, that a sharp intellect is 
as necessary at one end of the plow, as a sharp 
coulter at the other; in a word the supremacy 
of mind over matter.— Toledo Blade. 


-——#€ @@€— — 
For the American Agrioultunist. 


DROUTH IN TOMPKINS COUNTY, N. Y. 
Lake Riveéz, Tompkins Co., N. Y., August 1, 1854. 


Messrs. Epirors:—I am located in a region 
where we are suffering exceedingly from drouth. 
And although vegetation suffers on mine and 
adjoining farms, more than it has been known 
to during 25 or 30 years, still, on farms one 
mile nearer the Cayuga Lake, the drouth is still 
more severe. In most of the meadows, there 
is no more verdure now than in mid-winter. 
Our pastures are so dry that fire would sweep 
over them with a fearful rush. In a few days 
more, should there not fall a plentiful supply of 
rain, all of my animals must be foddered. A 
part of them are fed at the barn now. Water 
is failing in many places. Many springs which 
have been considered never failing, have dried 
up. Many of our forest and ornamental trees 
are putting on their autumnal garb, and many 
have even died, for want of moisture. 

Of crops we can tell a dolefulstory. Though 
wheat came in tolerably well, still the drouth 
damaged it very much. Corn, it is appre- 
hended, will prove a complete failure. On ac- 
count of the backwardness of the season for 
planting corn, much of it never came up. Al- 
though many pieces of corn look rather promis- 
ing, still it is feared it will not ear well. Many 
hills six feet high, show no signs of ears. Acres 
of it, not more than one foot in height, is now 
tasseling. Should this weather continue two 
weeks longer, our hope for the corn crop will 
be gone, Oats and barley, which are now be- 
ing harvested, are very short. In some in- 
stances, they reap ordinary crops; but, as a 
general thing, we get from about one-fourth to 
one-half of an ordinary crop. The straw, in most 
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cases, is unusually short—few pieces being long 
enough to bind in bundles. 

One month ago I sowed my buckwheat. A 
small part of it came up immediately, and for 
want of moisture, soon dried up. Most of it has 
not come up at all. Some of it has remained 
for two weeks, about three inches high. We 
cannot reasonably expect to reap any thing at 
all, where we have sowed buckwheat this sea- 
son. Many pieces of corn were plowed up, and 
the ground sowed with buckwheat; and the 
probability now is, that buckwheat will, in most 
cases, be plowed under, and the ground sown 
with wheat. I intend to plow mine under soon. 
Even if we should have rain, within a few days, 
there would be but little hope that it would es- 
cape the frost in autumn. 

Potatoes are like every other crop; indeed, 
there is nothing but tops, in many places, and 
they are drying up rapidly. Where they were 
planted very early, and on a deep rich soil, they 
are of the size of hen’s eggs; but, in most of the 
hills, they are about the size of peas. We have 
but little anxiety this season respecting the po- 
tato rot. Carrots, even where the seed came 
up, will not amount to much. Beets and other 
vegetables fail. ‘We had made some calcula- 
tion on turnips, but the soil is so dry, it was 
useless to sow the seed. 

You will probably get a better idea of the 
damage done by the drouth, when I tell you 
that most of the farmers will lose from one to 
five hundred dollars this season. Many will 
not be able to raise enough from their farms, 
for home consumption, to say nothing of groce- 
ries, &c. I shall be obliged to look to some 
other source this season, than the productions 
of the farm, for means to defray necessary con- 
tingent expenses. But all things are ordered 
in infinite wisdom. S. Epwarps Topp, 








For the American Agriculturist. 


HOEING WHEAT. 
BEAUFORT, South Carolina, July 19, 1854. 


I szE in your number for the 5th July, that 
you copy a short article from the Lockport 
Journal, describing the hoeing of wheat as a 
novel thing. At the South, among all of the 
best planters, small grain crops, not only early 
rice and wheat, but even oats, are regularly hoed, 
and found too to pay handsomely for the extra 
labor. We never drill our grain crops less than 
15 inches apart, which distance allows a small 
hoe to work easily between the rows.. The 
usual day’s work is half an acre, and it is easy 
work, That as good, if not better crops, are 
made per acre at this distance, is easily proved 
by the crops of rice, &c., where 30 to 100 
bushels per acre of rice is the crop, and the 
lands are worth from $30 to $200 per acre, be- 
sides a very expensive preparation; therefore 
the drills are not put thus far apart because 
land or labor is cheap, but because it is found 
to pay best. On high land, a plow might very 
advantageously be substituted for the hoe. This 
plow might be called the ground-mole plow, as 
it turns no furrow, but lonsens the soil about 4 to 
6 inches deep, something like a sub-soil plow, 
for which it was intended, but did not answer 
well. Could not some apparatus for sowing 
oats, &c., be adapted to the plow, when it would 
prove an admirable grain-sower to sow single 
rows? R. C. 


Attaching seed-sowers and potato-planters to 
plows has often been attempted, but proved so 
troublesome, that they were soon discarded. 
Plowing, planting, and sowing should be done 
by entirely distinct implements. 





——* oe 


InconsisTeENcy.—To see a delicate woman rub- 
bing bed-clothes over a washboard from morn- 
ing till night, and a herculean gentleman meas- 
uring out rolls of lace and delicate ribbons, 
would make a Pawnee Indian laugh at our as- 
sumptions of chivalry. 
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For the American Agriculturist. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM GUANO. 
VARMING AND CROPS IN ORANGE (0., N. Y. 
In your paper, you ask farmers to send you 

the results of their experiments. I send the 
following experiment made by me with Guano 
on wheat, which you are at liberty to publish. 
I plotted out three pieces of ground, of an acre 
each. The ground wasan oat-stubble, plowed 
and cross-plowed about the 1st of August, and 
sowed about the 15th of September. To one 
of these pieces, I applied 300 lbs. of Guano, 
with an equal quantity of Plaster of Paris. 
The latter I think necessary in order to retain 
the ammonia, and should always be used on 
compost heaps. On another I put 15 loads of 
barn-yard manure, well rotted by lying in heaps; 
while the third had no dressing at the time of 
sowing. I intended to have weighed the grain 
on each acre separately, but there was sucha 
marked difference in it, that I have not done it. 
The guanoed acre produced the best wheat, the 
manured the next best, while the third was 
poor, 

It is my opinion, that by sowing 300 lbs. of 
Guano to the acre, it will yield a double crop, 
provided the land is of a warm nature and 
rather poor. Every farmer knows, that fertil- 
izers pay better on poor land than onrich. On 
land not easy of access, and neglected, I would 
recommend farmers to try Peruvian Guano. I 
have found some of the mixtures called fertil- 
izers entirely useless. The best article is the 
cheapest. It gives a rapid and vigorous growth 
to corn, potatoes and the sugar-beat, and shows 
marked advantages in every way in which I 
have used it. My custom is to manure my land 
well. I think it pays all extra expense on the 
first crop, and besides, is quite perceptible years 
after it is laid down to grass. We think the 
grass crop here is better than wheat. Our 
town cannot be excelled in butter making by 
any other in the State of New-York. My neigh- 
bors tell me they have averaged 68 lbs. to the 
cow, taking the herd together, and from the 
way they keep their cows, I have no doubt of 
the truth of the statement. 

We have had a severe drought, which still 
continues. We have no green fields except 
corn fields, and they wear a brown complexion. 
There will not be more than halfacrop. The 
oat crop was very light. Buckwheat is hardly 
up. Our hay crop was good having got its 
growth before the drought set in. Wheat crop 
was light. 

Our County Show will be held on the 20th and 
21st of September. E. SHERMAN. 

Searsville, Orange Co., Aug. 8, 1854. 
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CarriaGe or Eeas.—It may be interesting to 
some of our readers to know of an attempt to 
send eggs from here to America to be hatched 
there; and as it has been pretty successful, it 
may induce others to try the same mode of pro- 
curing poultry of the finer breeds. By one of 
the New-York steamers, which left this in the 


end of April, I sent a box containing 61 eggs of | m 


different selected breeds; they were 12 or 18 
days in reaching New-York, and on being landed 
they were sent on 80 miles further by steam- 
boat, and were placed under hens on the following 
day. Of the number sent four were broken on 
the journey, and of the remainder one-half were 
hatched and were alive on the 26th of June— 
the date of my last communication—a very good 
result considering both time and distance, espe- 
cially as all but one dozen had been brought to 
Liverpool by Railway.—D. J., in Agricultural 
Gazette. 
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Great Men’s Danctna.—We read that Napo- 
leon was a very awkward dancer. On one oc- 
casion he danced with a very beautiful countess, 
who could not conceal her blushes at his ridi- 
culous postures. On leading her to her seat, 
he remarked: “The fact is, madam, my forte 
lies not so much in dancing myself as in making 
others dance.” This reminds us ofan anecdote 





———— 





of Daniel Webster who being present at a ball 
in Washington during his incumbency as Sec- 
retary of State, was asked by an effeminate, fop- 
pish sort of a chap, who thought a good deal of 
his own dancing, ‘Don’t youdance Mr. Web- 
ster? Inever see you dancing.” ‘ No,” said 
Mr. Webster, as he only could say and look 
such things, “I never had the capacity to 
learn how, sir.” 
——~ 4 @e 


CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURAL PATENTS, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUG. 1 1854. 


Piows.—J. S. Hall, of Manchester, Pa.: I do 
not claim the mere hinge joint of the mold board 
formed of similar sized stubs, as that is the sub- 
ject of a former patent. 

I claim the dissimilar sized hinges, as described, 
causing the wings of the mold to rise in propor- 
tion to their expansion in connection with the 
curved hinged braces, sustaining said wings at 
their expansion, and admitting of extreme con- 
traction, without destroying the requisite form 
of the mold board under all its changes, a re- 
quisite hitherto not attained, for the purpose of 
adapting the plow to a variety of uses. 

T also claim the effectual securing of an iron 
beam to an iron standard by means of the in- 
clined segmental sfot, bolt and nut, or their 
equivalent, operating in the manner described. 

Seep Pianrers.—William Bullock, (assignor 
to B. G. Morss,) of Bed Falls, N. Y. : I claim, 
first, the seeding wheels formed as described, 
so that the seed pass in at or near the center of the 
wheels, and out at the periphery. Second, the 
arrangementsof one of the same wheels for sow- 
ing in drills or planting in hills. Third, arrange 
ment of the tubes as herein described, and for 
the purpose set forth. Fourth, the guards in 
combination with the seeding, and Fifth, the 
marker, for the purpose of indicating the posi- 
tion of each hill, thereby enabling the operator 
to plant in hills, forming rows both ways across 
the field. 

Harrows.—Wm. Anderson, of Ulysses, N. Y. 
I claim inserting a tooth in each hinge, so that 
no part of ground escapes being pulverized, 
whereas in the harrows with hinges a large 
space in the centre of the harrow escapes. 

Ovrtivator.—D. W. Shares, of Hamden, Ct. : 
I do not claim of themselves the expanding and 
contracting wings, as such have before been 
used in corn plows and cotton scrapers. 

But I claim providing the expanding and 
contracting wings on either side, with cultiva- 
ting teeth, projecting downwards on the inside 
of the hoeing wings or scrapers, as set forth. 

Ovrtrvator.—O. K. Farr, of Auburn, Miss. : 
I do not claim the mold board, ground plate, or 
any parts of my implement, which are found in 
the cotton scraper patented by W. C. Finney, 
April 24, 1849. 

But I claim the hollow standards, cast with 
the ground plates for firmly uniting the beam 
to the implement by means of bolts passing 
through said standards, as set forth, 

TaresHine Macuine.—W. M. Palmer, of Pal- 

, Me.: I claim the combination of the 
screens, with the shutes, for screening and sep- 
arating the grain, as set forth. 

Screens For Hunuina Ciover SEED AND 
Cieanine Grain.—M. H. Mansfield, of Ashland, 
O.: I do not claim constructing a screen in two 
or more parts. Nor do I claim merely adjust- 
ing them to insure their proper action. 

But I claim constructing a screen for cleaning 
clover seed and the various kinds of grain, in 
several sections jointed together when made in- 
dependently adjustable at each joint, for the 
purpose of facilitating or retarding the passage 
of the straw, chaff, and other impurities over it, 
according to their nature or condition, as set 
forth. : 

CLEANING AND Dryine Grain.—H. N. Black, 
of Philadelphia. Pa.: I claim the employment 
of the inclined perforated cylinder for drying 
grain by the action of centrifugal force, in com- 
bination with the described apparatus for clean- 





ing the grain.—Scientific American, 
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Horticultural Department, 
Brooxivn Horticutzurat Sociery.—We refer 
our Horticultural readers to the announcement 
of the Show of this Society, to be found in the 
advertising columns. We have received a copy 


of the Regulations, list of Prizes, &c., which we 
will refer to in due season. 


NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue regular meeting of this Society was held 
at No. 600 Broadway, en Monday evening, Aug. 
8th, Vice-President, John Groshon, in the 
chair. On motion of Mr. Suttle, Mr. William 
A. Burgess was elected member of the Society. 
Messrs. Gamgee, Reid, and Hamlin, were chosen 
as special committee to report upon the flowers 
on the table. Of these there were some very 
beautiful specimens, including balsams, phloxes, 
lilly-flowers, (hibiscus rosea sinensis, )hollyhocks, 
and others. The first premium on balsams 
was awarded to Wm. Cranston. Best six 
phioxes, to Thos. Hogg & Son, and also a pre- 
miun for best five cut flowers. A premium was 
recommended to Wm. A. Burgess for five holly- 
hocks. The next Conversational Meeting will 
be held on Monday, August 15. Subject, The 
Preparation of the Strawberry-bed, and the 
Cultivation of the Blackberry. 


——~+9 6 —— 
STRAWBERRIES AND THEIR CULTURE. 


_ Wuo does not love strawberries? We have 
scarcely met with a person who would not will- 
ingly sacrifice almost any other luxury on the 
table, for a dish of strawberries and cream. 
The cream can be got any where, and the straw- 
berries ought to be plentiful every where, when 
in their season. Every person with a small 
plot of ground, may, by expending a few hours 
only of time, have an abundant supply. lf 
they are desired for next summer, it will only 
cost the spading of the bed, a little time in 
transplanting during next month, and a small 
degree of attention in the spring, to secure a 
bearing plot for that time. We did intend to 
write out simple directions for their cultivation, 
but we find a very good article on the subject 
in the August number of the Horticulturist, 
and we will give a portion of it in this week’s 


paper. 

To grow large, handsome, fine-flavored fruit 
in abundance, it is not necessary to employ a 
chemist to furnish us with a long list of speci- 
fics, nor even to employ a gardener by pzofes- 
sion who can boast of long years of experience. 
Any one who can manage a crop of Corn or 
Potatoes, can, if he will, grow Strawberries, 
We say this much by the way of encourage- 
ment, because so much has been said in regard 
to various methods of culture, and various ap- 
plications and specifics, that some people have 
become persuaded that a vast deal of learning 
and experience is necessary to produce large 
' erops of Strawberries. 

udging from what we have seen, we believe 
that the great cause of failure is igence. 
The Strawberry plant—not like a tree, which, 
when once set in its place, remains is 
constantly sending out shoots (runners) in all 
directions, taking possession of the ground rap- 
idly around the parent plant. In a short time, 
therefore, unless these runners are kept in 
check, the ground becoming entirely occupied 
with plants, the parent plants become ex- 














hausted, and the ground can no longer be stir- 
red or kept in such a condition as is necegsary 
to sustain their vigor. The result is, the 
ground is covered with a mass of starved and 
weakly plants, choking up each other in a hard, 
uncultivated soil, and producing a sparse crop 
of smal], insipid berries, that dry up on their 
stalks before they are ripe, unless rain happens 
to fall every day. 

The constant stirring of the soil around the 
plants, is one thing which in our climate is ab- 
solutely necessary; and any system of culture 
which precludes this, or throws any obstacle in 
its way, is defective. If any one will examine 
his Strawberry beds, he will find the plants 
along the outer edges of the beds, where the 
soil has been kept clean and fresh by the fre- 
quent use of the hoe, vigorous and healthy, with 
luxuriant dark green foliage, and large, fine 
fruit; while in the interior of the beds, where 
the plants have grown into masses, and covered 
all the ground, so as to prevent its cultivation, 
they are yellow and sickly looking, and the 
fruit poor and worthless. This we see in our 
own grounds, and every where that we find 

lants growing under similar circumstances. 

oes not this show the necessity of cultivation 
close around the plants? No matter how deep 
we may trench the soil, or how unsparing we 
may be with manures, or how copiously we 
supply moisture, this cultivation cannot be dis- 
pensed with, if we aim at producing fine fruits 
and abundance of them. “But,” says one cul- 
tivator, “by allowing the ground to be all oc- 
cupied with plants, we save all the labor which 
would be consumed in removing the runners, 
and we avoid the necessity of applying a 
mulching to keep the fruit clean.” Very true, 
you save some expense; but what do you get 
inreturn? A crop of fruit not fit for the table— 
small, insipid, and so dirty, if a heavy rain oc- 
curs about ripening time, that it must be put 
through the wash-tub before it is placed on the 
table. It is possible that the market grower 
may be able to produce berries of this kind at a 
less price per quart than he could by a careful, 
cleanly, and thorough system of culture; but 
then he can expect to sell such fruit only when 
no better can be had. We have some doubts, 
however, as to the economy of bad culture in 
the long run. If a proper system were 
adopted at the outstart, and followed up with 
regularity, it would not be found so profitless or 
expensive. In this, as in every other kind of 
culture, a system is absolutely necessary. A 
certain routine of operations which are easily 
executed if taken at the right time, become bur- 
thensome when deferred; and being so, they 
are not unfrequently put off altogether. Pre- 
cisely thus it is that Strawberry beds are neg- 
lected, both in market gardens and private gar- 
dens, until they are grown wild beyond hope of 
recovery. Now, we say to every one who 
wishes to cultivate Strawberries, resolve at once 
upon abandoning the “‘lazy-bed” system; and 
if you cultivate but a square rod, do it well. 

We advise planting in rows not less than two 
feet apart, es moe ground be very scarce, when 
eighteen inches might suffice, and the plants to 
be twelve to eighteen inches apart in the rows. 
In extensive field culture, the rows should be 
at least three feet apart, in order to admit the 
use of the plow and the cultivator between 
them, or even the passage of a cart to deposit 
manures or mulching material. The spade and 
wheelbarrow are too costly implements for an 
extensive culture where labor is scarce and 
high, as with us, From the time the plants are 
set until the fruit is gathered, the runners 
should be cut away as fast as they appear, and 
the ground be kept clean of weeds, and well 
worked. 

In the fall, or before the setting in of winter, 
a mulching of half-decayed leaves or manure 
should be placed between the rows, coming 
close around the plants, leaving the crown or 
heart uncovered. The mulching prevents the 
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We have sometimes covered the entire beds, 
plants and all, with newly fallen leaves ; and by 
raking them off early in spring, the plants came 
out in fine order. In the same way we have 
covered with clean wheat straw, and found it 
answer well. In all the northern and western 
States, some winter protection is of great ser- 
vice, although not indispensable. - In field cul- 
ture, the earth might be plowed up to the 
plants, as is done with nursery trees, in such a 
manner as to afford considerable protection 
against the action of frost on the roots. 

As soon as the fruit begins to attain its full 
size, and approach maturity, the spaces between 
the rows, which up to this time have been 
under clean culture, should be covered with 
straw, litter, or moss. This will serve the 
double purpose of keeping the fruit clean and 
retaining the moisture in the soil. When co- 
pious supplies of water are to be applied, whick 
should be always done when practicable, stable 
litter is a good mulching, as the water poured 
on it carries down with it to the roots of the 
plants the fertilizing materials which it contains. 

The application of water in abundance we 
must again recommend to all who want the 
finest fruit. Rains are very good, but they can- 
not be relied upon, and they always deprive the 
fruit of its flavor, while artificial waterings do 
not. On this account the French Gardeners say 
that the Strawberry “ prefers water from the 
well to water from the clouds.” It is supposed 
that the electricity which prevades the atmos- 
phere during our summer rains, affect the flavor 
of the fruit. 

When the crop has been gathered, the mulch- 
ing material between the rows should be re- 
moved, and the ground be forked over, so 
that if plants are wanted to form a new planta- 
tion, their growth will be encouraged. The 
same plants should not be relied upon for more 
than to crops. The labor of making a new 
bed, save the trenching of the soil, is no more 
than that of planting a plot of cabbages. 

As to the season for planting, we would re- 
commend the spring for large plantations, be- 
cause then there is comparatively no risk of 
failure. The amateur, however, who wishes 
only to plant a bed in his garden, may do it at 
any time that he can procure good plants. If 
the growth of the runners is encouraged in 
July, after the fruit is gathered, good well- 
rooted runners may be had about the first of 
September, or it may be sooner. The young 
plants nearest the parent plant should always 
be chosen, if possible. In planting during the 
month of August or September, rainy weather 
should be chosen, if possible; but it may be 
safely done even in a dry time, by using water 
freely. Water the plants well before taking 
them up, as it injures the roots very much to 
draw them out of dry soil; then water the soil 
thoroughly where they are to be set, before 
planting. A sprinkling will be of no use; it 
must -go down deep, as a heavy rain would. 
Set the plants in the evening, and shade them a 
few days with boards set on edge, forming a 
sort of roof over them. Mulch them, too, with 
short litter; and it will be well, if the plants 
be large, to remove some of the lower and 
larger leaves. Planting can be done safely in 
spring any time until the plants are in blossom— 
and all summer, for that matter, with proper 
care. 

We have thus briefly sketched the principal 
operations in Strawberry culture; notin regu- 
lar order, it is true, but we hope so as to be un- 
derstood. We are not writing a book, and can 
not enter into all the details with minuteness. 
We have said nothing of the soil, and will only 
remark that any good garden soil fit to produce 
culinary vegetables, or any good farm land fit 
for grain or root crops, will produce good Straw- 
berries; but it must be deeply plowed, or 
trenched, say twenty inches at least, and liber- 
ally man with well-decomposed stable ma- 
nure or a good compost. The quantity of ma- 
nure must vary according to the degree of na- 





plants from being drawn out and weakened, or 
destroyed by freezing and thawing in winter, 


tural fertility of the soil. In one case, a quan- 
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tity equal to six inches deep all over the sur- 
face would not be too much; while in other 
cases, half that would be enough. 

We would prefer not to make a Strawberry 
plantation twice on the same ground; but when 
circumstances render it inconvenient to change, 
rows of young plants might be set, or allowed 
to establish themselves from the runners, be- 
tween the old rows, which can then be turned 
under with the spade, and will serve to enrich 
the ground. 

Now as to varieties. On this point there is 
room for a great diversity of opinion, and we 
cannot hope to name a list that will be accept- 
able to a very large number of persons, at least 
in many parts of the country. Planters must 
have recourse to the best experience to be found 
in their regpective localities; in the meantime 
we shall express our opinion of a few varieties, 
and let it go forth for what it is worth. 

It happens that in this country the greater 
number of our most productive varieties have 
but one set of the organs of fecundation, A 
fruitful flower must have both pistils and 
stamens perfectly developed. The stamens are 
regarded as the male organs, and the pistils the 
female. When a flower has well-developed pis- 
tils, but no stamens, or imperfect ones, it must 
be impregnated by pollen from other flowers. 
Where a flower has no pistils, or has imperfect 
ones, it is utterly barren. A large number of 
our best American varieties—such as Hovey’s 
Seedling, Burr’s New Pine, McAvoy’s Supe- 
rior, Moyamensing, &c.—are wanting in sta- 
mens, and therefore foreign impregnation is ne- 
cessary. In Europe this distinction is not ob- 
served to any extent, and all the English and 
continental varieties, as far as we know, are 
hermaphrodite. In this country very many of 
them fail from an imperfect development of the 
pistils, and are consequently barren, owing 
doubtless to the effect of climate and culture. 
Itis not necessary that the two should be in 
close proximity; they are sure to get impreg- 
nated if in the same garden, as the pollen is 
carried about from one flower to another by in- 
sects, The beds of the different sorts may be 
kept entirely separate. Mixing them up is a 
bad way, as the one outgrows and overruns the 
the other, and they become so confused that 
nothing can be done with them. On this ac- 
count many have grown tired of keeping up the 
distinction, and have resolved to cultivate her- 
maphrodite sorts only. 

he following varieties are the best on the 
long list of those we have tested on our own 
grounds: 

Pistitu.ate.—Burr’z New Pine, Jenny's Seed- 
ling, McAvoy’s Superior, Hovey’s Seedling, 
Moyamensing, Monroe Scarlet, and Crimson 
Cone. The finest flavored variety among these, 
is Burr’s New Pine ; the largest, Hovey’s Seed- 
ling ; and the finest and best for market, Jen- 
ny’s Seedling and Crimson Oone. Hovey’s 
Seedling, in Western New-York, and in many 
parts of the west, is very moderate, and in 
many cases a poor bearer. We have no crop so 
heavy the past season (when all bore well) as 
on the Monroe Scarlet, 

SraMinaTE, oR HerwaPuropitr.—Large Karly 
Scarlet, Walker's Seedling, Iowa, Boston Pine, 
and Genesee. All these may be grown success- 
fully for market, and are good without being 
first-rate in flavor. We think much more of 
Walker’s Seedling now than we did last season. 
It is very hardy, and a great bearer. It appears 
to be a seedling from the Black Prince. The 
Boston Pine is the most uncertain on the whole 
list ; without good soil and culture, it fails en- 
tirely. 

Besides the above list, we would recommend 
to amateurs, who are willing to bestow thorough 
cultivation and care on their plants, the British 
Queen, which, when well grown, surpasses in 
size, beauty, and excellence, any we have 
named. The Bicton Pine—a large and beauti- 
ful white variety, which ripens late. We have 
had a fine crop of it this season, although our 
plants being set last year, were seriously injured 





last winter. Like all the foreign sorts, it needs’ 
protection, and a deep, rich soil, with abundant 
moisture. The Wood Strawberries—red and 
white—bear most profusely in all places, and 
last a long time; beside, they part freely from 
the calyx, and are therefore easily and rapidly 
picked, and their flavor is rich and agreeable to 
most people. In addition to these we must 
mention the Bush Alpine (having no runners) 
—perpetual bearers, if kept liberally supplied 
with moisture. They deserve much more ex- 
tensive cultivation than they now receive. With 
their assistance, we may enjoy Strawberries not 
one month only, but four months. 


THE BEAUTY OF OUR NATIVE WILD 
FLOWERS. 


Fiowers, of all the works of the Almighty 
Creator, are the sweetest; they are all most 
beautiful. Cold and insensible indeed must be 
heart that loves them not. But it is the wild 
flowers of the hedge and the field, that I would 
make a few observations on. Those plants in- 
digenous to Great Britain, are a most interesting 
race, a few species of which have come under 
cultivation, and seldom have they failed to pro- 
duce new beauties for the admirers of Flora. 
There is the little Bellis perennis, parent of nu- 
merous pretty varieties, and still capable of 
further improvement. And the Viola tricolor, 
with its endless attractive genus; the Pans 
alone has made many a florist rejoice to see his 
little seedling expand, and discover to him a va- 
riety distinct from any others. And the parents 
of these are not more elegant than many other 
species—I may name the Veronica, Campanula, 
&c.; for though the botanist may have them 
recorded, and may possess specimens of them, 
yet until the florist renders them domesticated, 
their real nature and quality are virtually un- 
known. Search, then, the forest and the field, 
for I am persuaded with the poet, that 

‘* Many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 
for even entirely new species may be found; 
but those already known would suffice, and 
many of them, under attentive management, 
might bid fair to rival even the Pansy in the 
floral world; and it is a matter of great con- 
gratulation, that many societies are endeavoring 
to promote the discovery of new species, by 
awarding premiums for collections, single speci- 
mens, &c. If they were likewise to encourage 
the cultivation of Kuoon species merely for the 
production of new varieties, or with a view of 
getting some given species in the highest state 
of perfection, they would be serving equally the 
purpose for which such societies are established. 
And even should an amateur florist transplant 
some of the most beautiful indigenous tribes into 
his own garden and treat them with care and 
attention, I venture to predict success to his un- 
dertaking. For my own part, I have (this 
spring) devoted a piece of ground to their cul- 
ture, and tried the different effects of various 
soils on each of them; and should the result be 
in any way serviceable, I shall have great plea- 
sure in communicating it. Are the race of 
wild flowers to be cast away, however beauti- 
ful, because they are natives of our own coun- 
try? It seems so; for do we not see any puny 
exotic extolled to the skies, while the more 
splendid hedgeflower is left negleeted in its na- 
tive place? Let the exotic flower in the artifi- 
cial climate of the stove or greenhouse, and I 
admire them; but more, much more do I ad- 
mire those flowers to which are linked a train 
of sweet recollections of childhood’s days, 
when we roved over the green fields among cow- 
slips, butter-cups, and daisies. But some will 
say this is prejudice; if the exotic is to remain 
in its own place with only a share of attention, 
why not confine the wild flower to its wilder- 
ness? but I would not have you make a field or 
a hedge row of your gardens; I would only 
have experiments tried aiming at advantage to 
to floriculture and the general good.—Senea, in 





Floricultural Cabinet, London, 
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_~ Vong cna of Orange trees in - — 
try of the large-growing section is very 

proving as successful, as I am confident, may be 
realized. I speak from the fact of what I have 
often secn exhibited with the same kinds of 
in their natural climates. During the last 
twelve years I have turned my attention to 
es -- eng a carer in Devon- 
shire, and grow them in a light-house, glazed 
(now) with Hartley’s rough sheet-glass, and the 
best results have been obtain I observe 
that Orange trees in general, either grafted or 
budded, come sooner to a bearing state, but are 
never such healthy trees as seedlings. 
can bring a seedling Orange tree into bearing in 
six years. I have observed the young seedling 
trees to put out thorns at the base of the leaf; 
and so long as these appear on the young wood, 
no fruit can be looked for. As the tree is in a 
luxuriant state, my method to stop that vigorous 
growth is this:—Mix half strong brown loam, 
half peat or hearth earth, mixed well together, 
with a little gravel, to keep the soil from binding 
to the roots ; have pots proportionable to the size 
of the tree, put them into this soil, which I con- 
sider rather poor, but keeps them in good health, 
and in humble growth; by this management 
they come sooner to a bearing state. I keep 
them in that soil till I see blossoms appearing, 
which may be looked for when no thorns push 


> | out of the young wood; after that I give them 


larger pots, then take compost half strong brown 
loam, half vegetable mold, break some bones 
small, mix some in the compost, and put some 
in the bottom of the pots, which feeds the roots 
a great length of time, and drains off superabun- 
dant water. After the fruit is set, I have ob- 
served the decaying flowers to be in a corrupt 
state at the base of the fruit, and cause it to 
drop off; when the fruit is set, I take all the de- 
caying flowers carefully off. In ing Orange 
trees, great care must be taken not to shorten . 
any young wood, as the flowers generally ap- 
pear at the extremity, only cutting out any 
cross useless wood, I have known some hew 


down their Orange trees wai? year. By this 
treatment it is impossible for their trees to bear 
fruit, for in 


spring they bring forth strong 
thorny wood, and are no nearer bearing than 
when one year old, The brown scale is very 
troublesome to Orange trees and retards their 
growth, and makes them have a sickly, un- 
healthy og = pst trees “ omen 5 _ of 
that insect, little can be e where 
they 0 I kept my trees perfectly clean of 
that insect with three dressings in one year, by 
taking soft-soap half a pound, flour of sulphur 
a quarter of a pound, nux vomica half an ounce, 
add to these six quarts of hot water, keep stir- 
ring till the soap is dissolved; when cold, take 
a sponge and wash every leaf on the upper and 
under sides; three days after I find the insects 
all dead. I take the engine and throw pure wa- 
ter all over them, which washes all clean off; 
the trees o74 —— and keep wg for about 
three mon e tem of an pe 
house should not pts ig gp fifty-five de- 
grees in winter. In summer I give the trees 
frequent artificial dews, by throwing water over 
them with the engine, which, I think, causes 
the fruit to be “oot BE the skin than it 7 
be in a dry heat; the watering greatly 

aloo £0 the heals end beanity ‘of the treea:.-De- 
vonian Gardener, in London Flor. Cabinet. 
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SpLenpip Piant.—There is now in full bloom, 
in the Liverpool Botanic garden, a beautiful 
specimen of the Wistaria sinensis, This splen- 
did plant, which is considered the finest in Bri- 
tain, covers a space of wall amounting to nearly 
nine hundred square feet, At the present time 
there are about six Daeg ao racemes or bunches 
of flowers on it, bearing on an average 
about 55 flowers, so that it bears, on the whole, 
about 330,000 individual flowers. In addition 
to the pleasure given to the eye, this plant 


yields a most grateful perfume, 
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Our XIIT. Volume commences after three num- 
bers more, and we have bright prospects of a 
large addition to our present number of readers. 
We also have confidence to believe that all our 
present readers are so well satisfied and pleased 
with our paper, that they will each make some 
effort to extend its circulation among their 
neighbors, We wish also to form a previous 
acquaintance with others who will assist in 
spreading a knowledge of the paper, and we 
therefore make the following 

PROPOSITION : 

During the next week, every person send- 
ing in a subscription to begin with the next vol- 
ume, shall receive the remaining numbers of this 
volume rREE—to be directed either to themselves, 
or to any friend whose address they may give. 

For terms, see last page, and notice that in 
a year there are two complete volumes, each 
haying 416 large pages with a full index. 
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SOMETHING FOR THE Boys.—We send out in 
this number some advertising cards to several 
of our subscribers. Each sheet contains three, 
which we hope the receiver will cut apart and 
give to three of the most active boys in his fam- 
ily or neighborhood; and we request these boys 
to consider themselves agents for the Agricul- 
twrist. Wewill supply any of them with as 
many of these “notes” as they can use profita- 
bly. 

-———# 0 ¢—— 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—T here are several interest- 
ing new advertisements in this number, includ- 
ing New-York State Fair, Sales of Short-Horn 
Bulls, Brooklyn Horticultural Show, Suffolk 
Pigs, Farmer Wanted, Night Soil, and a New 
Fertilizer. 





Reciprs.—A subscriber wishes to know why 
we do not publish more recipes, as she is very 
much interested in them. In answer we would 
say, that we do not feel justified in printing, and 
thereby recommending, any recipe which we 
have not very strong evidence to believe is all 
it purports to be. During the year past we 
have furnished a half dozen or more recipes, 
which are each, in our opinion, worth more than 
2 dollar to every family. We would not lose 
the “ Borax washing recipe” for thirty dollars. 
Then there are the recipes for “ Rice Balls,” for 
“Yorkshire pudding,” for “ Lemon. pies,” for 
“Oream cookies,” for ‘‘ Loaf cake,” and some 
others, which have all been extensively copied 
by our exchanges, and the value of which have 
been attested to by many of our own readers, 
and we have often been thanked by them for the 
information conveyed. We are on the constant 
look out for any new and useful method of per- 
forming cooking and other household operations, 
and in behalf of our readers we shall be much 
obliged to those who will furnish us any thing 
valuable in this line. 

+ @e—- 


Srtuine Corn BY Waicar.—We learn that 
the merchants of Alexandria have agreed that 








sell corn by weight only, 56 lbs. to constitute a 
bushel. A good move. Oats should also be 
always sold in the same manner. 
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FLAX CULTIVATION. 


WE are happy to observe, that our New-Jer- 
sey friends have not been idle in reference to 
flax, but have cultivated a considerable breadth 
this year with success. Last week we had oc- 
casion to visit the neighborhood of Kingston— 
half way between New-York and Philadel- 
phia—and were agreeable surprised to notice a 
field containing five acres of very fair quality 
of flax, grown by Mr. Henry MacFarwanp, of 
Rocky Hill. He told us it would have been 
much finer, if he had paid sufficient attention to 
weeding, which he intends to do next year, as 
well as to go more largely into this crop, which 
he considers one of the best investments a 
farmer can make. He thinks it an excellent ro- 
tation after green crops, and before wheat or 
corn. He sows one bushel and a half to the 
acre—none too much—and has the flax pulled 
by boys, to obtain as long a fibre as possible. 
He then places it in shocks, and lets it dry with 
the seed-bolls on. This year he sells his crop, 
just in the state described, to a mill in the neigh- 
borhood—the New-Jersey Flax-Wool Co., or- 
ganized to propare flax fibre from the straw, by 
a chemical process without rotting, called the 
“Claussen Patent.”” He calculates upon 14 to 
2 tons of straw, and twelve bushels of seed per 
acre. This company, we believe, is the pioneer 
in supplying a market to our farmers for jlav- 
straw, and we have no doubt that similar estab- 
lishments will become numerous, just so soon 
as they are required. Thousands of acres of 
this same straw will be permitted to rot or be 
burned this year in our Western States, for 
want of such machinery ; but not so next year— 
the farmer may rest assured he can sell his 
whole crop to good advantage ; and seed alone, 
at one and a half to two dollars a bushel, will 
remunerate him, as he may readily obtain fifteen 
bushels if he will. 

We may mention, that we were shown 
through the works of the New-Jersey Company 
by the polite and intelligent manager, Mr. J. 
Hosktx, who will be pleased to correspond with 
any one interested in flax. He is very sanguine 
of success in introducing the beautiful white 
flax staple, or wool, which they produce, among 
woolen and cotton fabrics, its cost being about 
double that of cotton and half that of wool, and 
the refuse he calculates on converting into stock 
for paper-maker’s use. The. machinery, which 
performs these wonders, is very curious and in- 
teresting in itself, and it opens up a new era in 
flax cultivatfon among us, which our farmers 
would do well to ponder. The company named, 
have offered a premium of one hundred dollars 
for the best ten acres of flax, grown this season 
by any one proprietor ; and we are much pleased 
to learn that several competitors are in the field, 
whose success, no doubt, will stimulate others 
to take up the matter, next season, on a large 
scale, It is of too much importance to both ag- 
ricultural and manufacturing interests to be over- 
looked, and we hope our enterprising men will 
at once give their attention to flax cultivation, 
and impart their suggestions freely through the 





press during the coming winter, so as to be pre- 
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pared for an earnest and widespread effort to 
grow abundance of good flax and hemp next 
year. It must be evident to all, that the Rus- 
sian war is not likely to terminate suddenly, 
and that the supply of these indispensable ma- 
terials must be kept up from some other quar- 
ter, than hitherto. If we, in the United States, 
cannot make fine linens and thread—the yarn 
for which requires very careful handling, from 
rotted flax, and is a matter of life-long experi- 
ence—we can, at least, grow flax and hemp for 
all the coarser fabrics and for cordage, of which 
by far the larger quantity isrequired. We hope 
our farmers will be up and doing next spring, 
and not permit a famine in flax and hemp, and 
thereby overlook their own interest, as well as 
throw away the splendid opportunity of adding 
another valuable product to our’domestic indus- 
try. 
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Square Rops anp Fert in. an Acre,—We 
read in several exchanges that ‘an acre of 
ground is a little less than 200 feet square, say 
200 by 190 feet.” Not so. 

An acre contains 43,560 square feet. 

A plot of ground 208% feet square is very near 
an acre, being just 1-16 0f arod over. A nearer 
approximation is 208 feet and 8$inches. The 
square of this number differs less than a foot 
from an acre, being 48,559 1-6 feet. 

A plot of ground 12 rods 10 feet and 8+ 
inches square is an acre. For ordinary pur- 
poses it will answer to take a plot 12% rods 
square, which will give 160 2-5 rods, 160 being 
an acre, 

An acre is contained in a plot 8 by 584 rods ; 
or 4 by 40; or 5 by 32; or 6 by 26%; or 7 by 
22 6-7; or 8 by 20; or 9 by 17 7-9; or 10 by 
16; or 11 by 14 6-11; or 12 by 184. Our 
farmer boys can soon learn this last table, and 
it will very often be of use to them. 


—--9 © «—— 


Bonr Dusr vs. Guano.—“ Bone dust is a good 
substitute for guano,” is a line that “fills out” a 
column in a score of our exchanges, Not so. 
Bone dust is a partial substitute but not a good 
one. Mr. General Practice says, and we believe 
it, that no preparation of bones has as yet proved 
any thing like a substitute for guano on any 
crops except turnips. 

re. aR 

Heatray Conor or AniMALs.—We have re- 
peatedly seen it stated, that white hoofs are 
more liable to accident and lameness than black 
ones, and that on stony soils, the former break, 
crack, and contract more than those of dark 
color. This sounds as. unreasonable as the 
statement made to us a few days since by a 
noted horse and cattle doctor, that black animals 
are always more. healthy than those of any 
other color. Does this hold good among hu- 
man animals? or is the whole statement a mere 
whim? 


————_0 @ ¢——_- 


Croup in Hens.—It is stated that an English- 
man, JonN Batty, has taken out a patent for a 
“hen pill,” to be administered every two hours 
by pushing it down the-neck of the hen affiicted 
with croup. We never saw a feathered biped 
sick with the crowp, and cannot vouch for the 
efficacy of the pill. Will some of our medical 
readers tell us what would be its effect upon wn- 
Seathered bipeds? As this recipe has been con- 
sidered worthy of an English patent, we give 
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the specification—not endorsing or condemning 
it. 

For 10 pills, mix togeiacr powdered Jesuit’s 
bark, (is this Peruvian bark?) 5 grains; pow- 
dered ginger and rhubarb, each five grains; 
sulphate of zinc (white vitriol,) one-fifth of a 
grain, and water 4 grains. 

‘ool mili 


CHINESE YAMS, 


WE wish the owners of some of our East In- 
dia ships, would direct their captains to bring 
home the best kinds of yams from the north of 
China, with a view of introducing them into 
cultivation in this country. We have no doubt 
they would succeed well. The climate of 
Shanghai, we understand, is about the same as 
that of Baltimore, Md., while others say it is 
fully as cold as that of New-York. We do not 
suppose that any yam will be found as palata- 
ble as the northern or the sweet potato; though 
as tastes differ greatly, some might prefer it to 
either of these varieties. In case of the rot ex- 
tending in the potato, and also for cattle feeding, 
yams would be found highly beneficial and use- 
ful. * 


SPAYING. 


Spayine cows is as simple as spaying pigs. 
The operation consists in cutting into her flank, 
and then destroying the ovaries of the womb by 
the introduction of the hand. It requires some 
skill to do this properly. One of the best opera- 
tors we ever saw, was a German, who could 
neither read nor write, and in almost every thing 
else was rather stupid and awkward. 


——* © e——- 


Liguin Giur.—Several exchanges state that 
there is a recipe selling about the country for 
five dollars, purporting to be a new French 
method of making liquid glue. It is said that 
it does not gelatinize or putrefy, and can be 
used while cold for all ordinary purposes of 
glue, in making or mending furniture, books, 
broken vessels that are not exposed to water, 
&e. Weare a little doubtful as to its value, but 
not having time to test it, we give it for what 
it is worth. If any one tries it, or has tried 
it carefully, will he please give us the result. 

In a wide-mouthed bottle, dissolve 8 oz. of 
best glue in a half pint of water, and heat till 
dissolved. Then add slowly, constantly stirring, 
2402. of strong aquafortis (nitric acid.) Keep 
it well corked, and it wili be ready for use. 

en -Geeen 
CROPS IN INDIANA, 
ANNAPOLIS, August 3d. 

Heng, in Western Indiana, as far as I have as- 
certained, the crops of wheat, oats and barley, 
were tolerably good, but the corn is suffering 
greatly from the drouth, there having been no 
rain of consequence for nearly two weeks. 
Peaches will be very scarce, and apples less 
plentiful than usual. Exias W. Sizer. 
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Srrixine Currincs.—The following are a half 
a dozen general rules relative to the selection 
and preparation of slips or cuttings. 1st. Let 
all slips be cut off as near a joint as possible 
without injuring it. 2d. For autumn or win- 
ter make choice of well ripened firm wood. 3d. 
In spring or summer half ripened young shoots 
are best, as they strike quicker than old wood. 
Ath. All succulents, such as Cactuses, Gera- 








niums, &c., should remain a few days to dry, 
until their wounds are closed up, before they 
are potied. Sth. Never allow cuttings to re- 
main in water; if they cannot be planted imme- 
diately lay the ends in moist sand. 6th. In 
winter or summer always let a few of the leaves 
remain on evergreens,— Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
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For the American Agriculturist, 


CROPS IN DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. 
&cnuTz-ViLLE, Clinton Township, Aug. 5th, 1854, 


Tue weather in this section is very dry, there 
having been but little rain since May. The 
drouth is still greater in Milan and Pine Plains, 
in consequence of which farmers are greatly in 
want of pasture. I have seen some fields en- 
tirely scorched up. ‘There was not more than 
half a crop of oats in this neighborhood, and 
some pieces were not gathered at all. Mea- 
dows were tolerably good—wet land very. 
Corn will not yield more than half a crop. Po- 
tatoes promise poorly. Wheat quite poor. Rye 
was generally considered an extra crop. For 
two weeks past, there has been little sprinkles 
of rain, and an appearance of wet weather. 
Farmers live in hopes that corn and potatoes 
will yet improve, if we have favorable weather. 
Streams are quite low, and millers can rest once 
a day. ‘ E. S. TRaver. 

Hemp.-—A letter from Kentucky, addressed 
to a house in this city, states the prospect for 
the hemp crop in that State is by no means 
promising. The writer is a manufacturer, and 
of course his opinion can proceed from no inter- 
ested motives. In addition to this we learn, 
from a gentleman just arrived from Ken- 
tucky, that the section he visited, embracing 
the counties of Fayette, Woodward, Jessamine, 
Bourbon, Franklin and Jefferson, the crops 
look remarkably bad, and the opinion is preva- 
lent that the yield will be light. Other coun- 
ties—Boyle, Mercer, &c., from which he receiv- 
ed information, are in the same situation. We 
are influenced by no consideration other than 
that of giving the statement (an important one 
at this time) publicity, especially as it emanates 
from disinterested and reliable sources.—/S¢. 
Louis Republican, August 1. 


————-0-6-0——— 


Hominy.—In point of economy, as human 
food, one bushel of beans or hominy is equal to 
ten of potatoes. Hominy, too is a dish almost 
as universally liked as potatoes, and at the South 
about as freely eaten, while at the North it is 
seldom seen. In fact, it is an unknown food, 
except to a few persons in cities. By hominy, 
we do not mean a sort of coarse meal, but 
grains of white corn, from which the bull and 
chit, or eye, has been removed, by moistening 
and pounding in a wooden mortar, leaving the 
grains almost whole, and composed of little else 
but starch. It has often been said that not one 
cook in ten knows how to boil a potato. We 
may add another cipher when speaking of the 
very simple process of cooking hominy. We 
give the formula from our own experience and 
instructions received in a land where “hog and 
hominy” are well understood. Wash slightl 
in cold water, and soak twelve hours in tepid, 
soft water; then boil slowly from three to six 
hours, in the same water, with plenty more 
added from time to time, with great care to pre- 
vent burning. 

Do not salt while cooking, as that or hard 
water will harden the corn. So it will peas or 
beans, green or dry, and rice also. When done, 
add butter and salt; or a better way is to let 
each season to suit the taste. It may be eaten 
with meat in lieu of vegetables, or with sugar 
or syrup. It is good hot or cold, and the more 
frequently it is warmed over, like the old-fash- 
ioned pot of 

* Bean-porridge hot, or bean-porridge cold, 
Bean-porridge best nine days old.” 
So is hominy—it is good always, and very 
wholesome, and, like tomatoes, only requires to 
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be eaten once or twice to fix the taste in its fa- 
vor.—Journal of Health. 
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An Excentenr Exampie or Muniricence.— 
Jesse Ketchum, of Buffalo, has made a wise and 
munificent disposition of God’s gifts by devot- 
ing five acres of land and a suitable building, as 


ja park or retreat for Sabbath and public school 


children, It was opened on Saturday to two or 
three hundred happy children, for whom Mr. 
Ketchum had provided a bountiful repast, con- 
sisting of cake, fruit, confectionary, &c., &e. 
In addition to the land and building, Mr. Ketch- 
um has given $8,000 to adorn the grounds.— 
Albany Register. 
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Cost or THE Mammotn Cave.—Col. Crogan, 
to whose family it belongs, was a resident of 
Louisville. He went to Europe some 20 years 
ago, and found himself frequently questioned of 
the wonders of the Mammoth Cave—a place he 
had never visited, and of which he had heard 
but little at home, though living within ninety 
miles of it. He went there on his return, and 
the idea struck him to purchase it, and make it 
a family inheritance. In fifteen minutes bar- 
gaining, he bought it for $10,000, and shortly 
after he was offered $100,000 for his purchase. 
In his will he tied it up in such a way that it 
must remain in his family for two generations, 
thus appending its celebrity to his name. 
There are nineteen hundred acres in the estate, 
though the cave probably runs: under the pro- 
perty of a great number of other land owners. 
For fear of those who might dig down and es- 
tablish an entrance to the cave on their own 
property, (a man’s farm extending up to the 
zenith and down to the nadir,) great vigilance is 
exercised to prevent such subterranean surveys 
and measurements as would enable one to sink 
a shaft with any certainty. The cave extends 
ten or twelve miles in several directions, and 
there is probably many a back-woodsman sit- 
ting in his hut within ten miles of the Cave, 
quite unconscious that the most fashionable 
ladies and gentlemen of Europe and America 
are walking without leave under his potatoes 


and corn. 
——0 @ e———. 


Wuen Newspapers Prrase.—The London 
Leader—one of the most piquant journals that 
reach us from across the great “ herring-pond”— 
thus felicitously explains the secret of newspa- 
per popularity: “It may be very wise to see 
both sides of a question, and to be more anxious 
about what can be said for you; but the fact 
is, that the object of most men in buying 2 
newspaper is, to enjoy the statement of their 
own inarticulate notions in the shape of artisti- 
cal development and expression. A reader 
never so thoroughly enjoys a paper as when he 
can say, “ That is exactly what I have said my- 
self;” and he always tries to buy that paper 
which can give to his own opinions an air of 
the greatest point and wisdom. It is looking 
into a mirror which tells him, not the superfi- 
cial aspect, so inadequate to the expression of 
his real beauty and dignity, but that inner 
truth which is a more perfect portrait of the 
whole man; a mirror which makes Simpson see 
with his own eyes the Socrates that he feels 
himself to be. For this reason it is to be taken 
that the papers which are purchased represent 
the opinions of their purchasers. 
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Nor AsHAMED or THEIR TrapEs.—Hon. W. 
W. Pepper, one of the Circuit Judges of Ten- 
nessee, was formerly a blacksmith; and “for 
the fan of it,” he lately made, with his own 
hands, an iron fire-shovel, which he presented 
to the Governor, Hon. Andrew Johnson. In re- 
turn, Governor Johnson, who was formerly a 
tailor, cut and made with his own hands a coat, 
and presented it tothe Judge. The correspond- 
ence which passed -between these distinguished 
and worthy American mechanics, is published 
in the Tennessee papers. Such men not only 
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add lustre to their official positions, but set an 
example which “Young America” would do 
well to imitate. 


ame. 








Scrap-Hook. 
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SQUIRRELS IN THE WOOD. 

Tere are few things more pleasing than to 
lie upon the grass on a sunny day in summer, 
and watch the squirrels in the trees above you. 
Peering up, you will espy, on one of the tree 
stems, a little brown monkeyfied-looking rat, 
with a sort of rabbit’s head, and a foxy tail as 
long as his body, and curling over it, and ecce 
my lord squirrel! Down he comes, leaping 
from branch to branch, clawing, racing so fast, 
so fast! and now he reaches the turf, and sits 
up on his hind legs, and looks this way and 
that, and listens. Do not move, or he is off; 
do not wink so much asaneyelid. “ All right?” 
his merry brown eye seems to ask. Yes, all 
right, fora nut drops from between his teeth 
into his forepaws, and giving his mighty conse- 
quential tail an extra curl, he makes ready for 
breakfast. That is another sight—the way in 
which a squirrel deals with a nut. First of all 
he shakes and rattles it, that he may be sure 
there is something inside; then he twists it 
round and round in his paws, till he gets the 
narrow end uppermost, for he knows that at 
the upper end the shell is the thinnest; then 
he begins to grate and file till he has wormed 
his way through, getting noisier and noisier as 
the hole gets bigger; and then come intervals 
of quiet, which mean that his teeth are in the 
kernel, and that he is eating all within reach, 
fora squirrel never has patience to wait till the 
kernel is clean out ; he eats it by instalments in 
the shell, and trust him for getting the whole of 
it! Well, after the nut, he will perhaps pick 
the bones of an apple, if there be one within 
reach ; and when jhe has had his fill, he will 
wash his face with his paws, and his paws with 
his face, and, feeling quite clean, and spruce, 
and comfortable, he will roll over on the turf, 
making funny little noises, and giving queer little 
jumps, and then away! up the next tree stem, 
clawing, leaping, swinging, so fast, so fast—up 
and up, till your neck is out of joint with watch- 
ing him, and he is lostamong the leave.s— Home 
Companion. 
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THE LITTLE MISSIONARY. 

“‘T sHouLD like to bea missionary, aunt Mary,” 
said little Ellen, “just like uncle William; do 
you think he would take me with him?” “ And 
leave mama ?” said a kind voice behindher. “Oh 
no, mamma, I had quite forgotten that ; I never 
could leave you; but still, I do wish I was a 
missionary.” 

** And if my little girl had her wish granted, 
what would she do ?” 

‘“*T would tell the little children about ‘gentle 
Jesus,’ mamma, and how he loves them, and I 
would try to get them to love him, that they 
might go to heaven?” 

“Well Ellen, Iam willing you should be a 
missionary ; but can you not begin at home ? 
you can set a good example to your brother; for 
if you are dutiful and affectionate, he will try to 
imitate you; and as he cannot read, you can 
teach him your textand hymps, and tell him the 
Bible stories you are so fond of.” 

“Oh, thank you, dear mamma, I can do that; 
and now will you please to give me a nice little 
verse to teach Willy ?” 

“ Will this do, Nelly ? ‘Little children, love 
one another .’” 

Ellen looked very grave, for she remembered 
that often, when her little brother teazed her, 
she was apt to get angry, and forgot altogether 
that there was such a verse in the Bible. How- 
ever, she went to look for Willy; and when 
she found him, they sat down and repeated it,— 
Child’s Paper. 
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STATES AND THEIR VOCATIONS. 


Geneva, sends us watches; Nuremberg, 
toys ; Trieste, rags; and Newcastle, coals. Vir- 
ginia sells us something of the same sort, but 
we either have forgotten the quotation, or intend 
to leave such things to our own truly classical 
magazine, Putnam. The truth is that there 
are localities adapted to certain branches, or 
else the followers of these occupations are gre- 
garious. We have extracted a number of les- 
sons from the census tables. One of the most 
important contains the number of each trade, 
profession and calling in the several-thirty-one 
States of the Union. Some of these occupa- 
tions are generally diffused, others are confined 
in large portion, to particular States. Actors, 
Artists, Architects, Auctioneers and Authors, 
chiefly belong to New-York. Maine boasts a 
large proportion of Agricultural makers, Ar- 
morers are divided between Massachusetts and 
Virginia. Pennsylvania is fond of Physic, for 
it outstrips New-York one-half in the number of 
its Apothecaries. There are only 1846 Appren- 
tices in the Union, and these only in the older 
States. Of Bankers, New-York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and Massachusetts have the largest 
number. Louisiana is the Paradise of Bar- 
keepers. New-York is ahead in Smiths. In 
Boat-builders, Pennsylvania. In Boatmen, 
New-York is far in advance, possessing one 
third of all in the Union. The same State con- 
tains nearly one-half of all the Boiler-makers. 
In Brewers, Boilers and Distillers, Pennsylvania 
takes the lead; and (surely there can be no 
connection) in Brickmakers. In Brokers and 
Broommakers, the Empire State is paramount. 
In Brushmakers the Keystone. There are 
17,733 Butchers in the Union. Connecticut 
beats New-York and Pennsylvania together in 
Button-makers. Pennsylvania and Massachu- 
setts, are the Calico printing States. Of Car- 
penters the Union holds 148,671. Texas is the 
Cattle Dealing State. Maine nearly equals, 
New-York, and surpasses Massachusetts in the 
number of her Caulkers. Pennsylvania con- 
tains the greatest number of Chemists. New- 
York near one-fourth of the hundred thousand 
Clerks of the Union. Connecticut one-half of 
the Clock makers. Massachusetts possesses 
more Comb makers than any two States, and is 
far ahead of any other State in Oord-wainers; 
31,944 ply their awl, to 130,478 in the Union. 
The same State is chief in the Cotton Manufac- 
ture. In Drovers and Dyers, Pennsylvania is 
ahead. In Editors, New-York. The Farmers 
of the Union are 2,363,958—the great basis of 
the Republic—and of these, New-York contains 
811,591. Of Fishermen, Maine and Massachu- 
setts contain nearly equal numbers, and to- 

ether almost as many as the remainder of the 
States In Glass Manufactories, Pennsylvania 
and New-Jersey excel. All the Grate-makers 
hail from New-York. The Grocers of New- 
York outnumber those of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Massachusetts combined. In Hardware 
Massachusetts has the palm. California is the 
State of Herdsmen. Pennsylvania of Hosiers. 
In India-rubber, Rhode Island bears the bell. 
Iron founders and workers, Pennsylvania is far 


ahead, having more than three times as many | P 


as New-York, the next State on the list. The 
Joiners of Maine nearly equal those of New- 
York. There are 609,786 laborers in the Union. 
There are a few more Machinists in Massachu- 
setts than New-York. Of marines, Maine has 
18,125; Massachusetts, 16,665; New-York, 
11,148; Union, 70,603. In Millers and Mill- 
wrights, Pennsylvania leads. California boasts 
57,861 mines; Pennsylvania, 9,418. New-York 
is the Musical State, Massachusetts is the Mail 
making State. Pennsylvaniadistances the field 
on her Ostlers. Virginia and Maryland are the 
States for Oystermen, and New-Jersey follows 
them close. On Patent Leather, New-Jersey is 
preéminent, In Perfumery, Pennsylvania. In 
Philosophical Instruments, New-Jersey. Ken- 
tucky is the Pilot State. Ohio is the State for 
Plane-makers, Polishers and Potters, New- 





York and Louisiana take the lead in Refectories. 
In Rope-makers and Sail-makers, Massachusetts 
and New-York. New-Hampshire takes the 
precedence in those small wooden articles 
yclept shoe-pegs—need say no more. In Silk 
Manufacture, New-Jersey. In Spinners, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. In Spoons, Con- 
necticut. In Stevedores, Louisiana and Massa- 
chusetts. The Tailors in the United States are 
52,079, and one-fourth of them belonging to 
New-York. North Carolina equals New-York 
in Toy-men, and exceeds the rest of the Union 
many times in Turpentine. The office holders 
are 10,268. Ohio beats the Union in the Wagon- 
making, and Pennsylvania has 23,450 weavers, 
four-fold the rest of the Union. The Wood 
cutters exceed those of any other State. And 
to conclude this glance at the employment of 
the Union, we find the total number who work 
by hand, or head in the United States, by the 
late census, 5,891,876.— Wall Street Journal. 
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THE CHILD IN THE CLOVER-FIELD. 

Mary went down the little green laneand crept 
through the bars, and went by the stone wall 
until she sat down under the cooling shade of a 
young maple, A beautiful clover-field lay out be- 
fore her, so green and so thick, Mary was sure 
there must be a great many six-leaved clovers 
there. The sunshone softly upon it, and the wind 
waved the honeysuckles to and fro, and Mary 
thought it a most beautiful and happy place. 
“The sweet honeysuckles never quarrel,” she 
said within herself; ‘they never are naughty ; 
they never cheat; there is never no fault-find- 
ing here ; the clover loves the sunshine, and the 
rain washes it, and it never frets. The bees 
come and get honey, and the flowers never 
speak cross to them or send them away empty- 
handed. And the grasshoppers play here ; how 
they jump about, and how glad they are. Rob- 
in perches on the tree and sings his pretty songs.” 
And as these good and beautiful lessons which 
God teaches-us in his woods and fields, stole 
into the child’s heart, she felt a kinder and 
humbler spirit, and wished she could always be 
there. Solet us, when fretted by the jars of life, 
goabroad in this beautiful summer-time and learn 
lessons of peace and thankfulness and love from 
the works of God. They do show forth his 
goodness, and speak his praise.—Child’s Paper. 
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SLANG. 


WE confess to an intense horror of slang and 
cant phrases. -The use of this species of lan- 
guage appears to us, in some sort, a sinning 
against light. With the pure well of English 
undefiled at hand, and no water rate to pay, it 
is a mystery to us why educated people will insist 
upon paddling in the muddy pools of perverted 
vocabulary. Time was when this vile substi- 
tute of a language, copious, expressive and flu- 
ent, was the especial property of the vulgar 
and uninstructed—those who either knew no 
better, or did not care to—but that day passed, 
and we now hear phrases that were nurtured in 
the slums and stables, quite domiciliated in the 
arlor. Even our ladies receive and entertain 
the filty strangers, and we hear expressions fall 
from their delicate lips, that were born in the 
obscene purlieus of low night cellars, and form 
the standard vocabulary of such as frequent 
there. With our men, however, the practice of 
resorting to slang has grown into so great an 
evil, as to leave room for serious doubt whether 
the mother tongue is not in danger of actually 
becoming obsolete, forgotten, and those who 
fondly cling to it in conversation and composi- 
tion, of being behind the age, and forced to call 
in an interpreter to aid them in their intercourse 
with others. Pierce Egan’s “ Dictionary of Flash 
Terms,” arecondite work, heretofore rarety seen, 
except in the hands of prize-fighters and watch- 
stuffers, will soon replace Walker and Johnson, 
and be a part of a necessary library. Webster, 
either from an innate taste for the odiom, or for- 
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seeing a speedy change in that direction, has 
provided us with a considerable number of slang 
and cant words, in his quarto contribution, to the 
injury of our language. Few persons who con- 
sent to use this language are aware how the 
habit grows upon them, and many a one who 
would revolt at the idea of consorting with 
blackguards, does not hesitate at using their 
conversational jargon. No one now-a-days un- 
derstands a subject; “he is posted up;” no 
statement is untrue; it is “over the left.” We 
acquiesce in a proposition by remarking “ that’s 
so,” and add impressiveness to a relation of fact 
by the term, “it’s nothing shorter.” If I ask 
Jones whether Smith left for New-York, he re- 
plies, “well he did,” and ifI escape the affix 
‘“*hoss,” I esteem myself fortunate, A person 
is not said to be rich—“ he has a pocket full of 
rocks,” if something be too dear to purchase, 
“it sizes his pile,” and an invitation to dance 
is prefixed by “go in lemons.” We might ex- 
tend this list any length, but it would only be 
to perpetuate the evil, and we forbear. If men 
and women only comprehend the injury they 
are doing themselves, and more especially their 
children, by this tampering with the vernacular, 
and neglect of its capabilities, they would set a 
guard upon their tongues, and cease to speak 
the language of vulgarians. Let any person 
take the trouble to notice in the course ofa day’s 
business how many conversations he has with 
ordinary acquaintances, that are not interlarded 
with these odious phrases, and we venture to 
say that he will be surprised. There is no use 
denying it—our people are becoming dreadfully 
slangy, and there is real danger of their forget- 
ting their mother tougue, and finding in another 
generation or two, such a hopeless compound of 
jargon in the voiceof it as would drive Johnson 
and Sheridan crazy. Let the newspapers take 
the matter up, by setting the example by leav- 
ing out such exquisite diminutives as ‘“ gents” 
and “ pants,” and such terms of praise as “ he 
as one of ’em,” or Capt. Bobstay is a “trump,” a 
“ @ regular brick and no mistake,” and we shall 
have some hope of a reformation. With our 
consent no such barbarismfshall appear,in our 
columns, and we call upon all our contempora- 
ries who hold the fathers of our language in rey- 
erance, to aid us in rebuking this insult to their 
memory.—Buffalo Democrat. 
——— 06 &—— 


A Botp Srroxs ror a Hat.—We heard an an- 
ecdote from a gentleman who recently traveled 
by train from Bristol to London, which displays 
the quick-witted promtitude of some people. 
There was in the carriage with him, a fellow- 
passenger, a stranger to him, but who, while 
looking out of the window soon after the train 
passed Swindon, had his hat blown off. With- 
out hesitating a moment, or pausing a second 
in perplexity, he took from the roof-straps over 
his head, a new leather hat-box, and threw it 
out of the window after the hat. All looked as- 
tonished at this appearance of foolish willfulness, 
and our informant ventured to ask him if he 
thought it a wise act, because he had lost his hat 
to throw away his hat-box also. ‘“ Certainly,” 
replied the other, “ my hat was a new hat, and 
if some workman or policeman picks it up, he 

- will either put it on his greasy head or carry it to 
next station in his hand, until on a wet day like 
this, it is ruined. Now, when he sees that hat- 
box near it, he will have sense enough to put 
it into it, and my name is on the hat-box, so 
that Ican have both sent up to London after 
me ;” and so saying, he deliberately put on his 
traveling cap, and made himself quite easy on 
the point. Our informant on returning to town, 
was curious enough to inquire at Swindon if these 
calculations were successful, and learned that it 
was just as he anticipated. The hat and box 
were found, and the name being seen, they 
were forwarded on to London to the owner.— 
Bristol Times, 

—_—0-@ ¢—— 

At rae Heap or nis Cattme.—Of the Bishop 
of London a tolerable story is afloat. Wanting 
some alterations done in the palace at Fulham, 





he employed a first-rate architect to inspect the 
building and consult as to what was needed to 
be done. The business occupied the latter 
three or four hours, and the Bishop, on his re- 
port of the expenses, determined not to proceed. 
He said, however, ‘‘ Be good enough to tell me 
for how much I shall draw a check on account 
of the trouble you have taken.” ‘TI thank your 
Lordship,” was the reply : “a hundred guineas.” 
‘“‘A hundred guineas! why, many of my curates 
do not receive so much for a whole year’s ser- 
vice!” “Very true, my Lord, but Iam a bishop 
in my profession !” 





oe-¢—— 


REMARKABLE SHot.—Lloyd, in his Scandina- 
vian adventures, tells the following: Speaking 
of the stag, reminds me of a certain individual 
who was more famous for his Munchausen 
stories than as a shot. 

He was relating amongst other things, that 
when he, as an officer in the campaign of 1813, 
was on a march to Suabia, (where, by the by, he 
had never been,) he had killed an immense stag, 
in such a manner, that the bullet not only went 
through the hind foot but the ear of the animal! 
Every one laughed, as well they might. “Is it 
not all true?” inquired the narrator of the story 
to his servant, who stood behindachair. ‘ You 
were, I remember present on the occasion.” 
“Yes, to be sure, sir,” said John, very seriously. 
“Tt was at Neustadt, close by the great linden 
tree. The deer had, pardon me for saying so, 
much vermin about his head, and was scratch- 
ing it. In the moment you fired and hit him in 
the way described.” Every one now laughed 
still more. But the amiable John whispered in 
his master’s ear, ‘‘ Another time, my noble sir, 
do not put your lies so far apart; for this time I 
had great difficulty in bringing them together.” 


—— oe e——— 


A PROFESSIONAL gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance has hanging in his room a fine large colored 
engraving of the head of a quadruped vulgarly 
known as a jackass. Not long since, a friend of 
his dropped in, and stopping before the picture 
gazed intently upon it for a few moments, and 
then sung out abruptly, and as he imagined, 
very wittily—‘ Hallo, doctor, is that your por- 
trait?” ‘Oh, no,” replied the doctor, cooly, 
“that’s simply a looking-glass.” The anxious 
inquirer suddenly discovered that he had some 
business down the street, and departed. 


——*@ee 


A Vatm Reason.—Uncle Peter B., who 
flourished a few years ago among the mountains 
of Vermont, as an inveterate horse dealer, was 
one day called upon by an amateur of the, 
“equine,” in search of “something fast.” The 
result is told as follows in the Northern Gazette : 

‘“‘There,” said Uncle P., pointing to an ani- 
mal in a meadow below the house; “there, sir, 
is a mare yonder, who would trot her mile in 
two minutes and twenty seconds were it not for 
one thing?” 

“Indeed!” cried his companion. 

“Yes,” continued Uncle Peter; “she is four 
years old and can go a mile in 2.20, were it not 
for one thing!” 

“Well, what is it;” was the query. 

“That mare,” resumed the jockey, “is in 
every way a good piece of property. She hasa 
heavy mane, switch-tail, trots square and fair, 
and yet there is one thing only why she can’t 
go a mile in 2.20.” 

‘‘What in the Old Harry is it then?” cried 
the amateur impatiently. 

‘“‘ The distance is too great for the time,” was 
the old wag’s reply. 











A Recunator.—A traveler in a stage coach 
not famed for its celerity, inquired the name of 
the coach. 

“T think, sir,” said a fellow-passenger, “it 
must be the Regulator, for I observe all the 
other coaches go by it.” 

Wuo is the shortest man mentioned in the 
bible? Knee-high-man, 





Tae Man or ons Luc.—Themanof one leg, 
it must not be forgotten, is the possessor of cer- 
tain physical pagans ‘sg to which the biped is 
for ever a stranger. He is exempt by law from 
all personal participation in the turmoils and 
brutalities of war. A’ man of peace by Act of 
Parliament, he never incurs the disgrace of 
running away, or is laughed at for avoiding a 
combat by showing what he has not got—“a 
fair pair of heels”—though if by any aggression 
he is driven to his shifts, he can, upon an em- 
ergency, find a footing where the greatest 
hero upon two legs could not make a stand; or 
he may cross a stream dry-shod where another 
would get up to his knees in water, simply by 
plunging his insensible substitute in the middle, 
and transferring the natural limb to the opposite 
bank. He may tread upona venominous reptile 
and laugh at its fangs, or parry the assault of a 
mad dog without fear of hydrophobia.—Tait’s 
Magazine. 
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SeLr-GovERNMENT IN CHILDREN.—A modern 
writer says :—“ I know nething more touching 
than the efforts of self-government of which 
little children are capable, when the best parts 
of their nature are growing vigorously under 
the light and warmth of parental love. How 
beautiful is the self-control of the little creature 
who stifles his sobs of pain because his mother’s 
pitying eye is upon him in tender sorrow! or 
that of the babe who abstains from play, and 
sits quietly on the floor, because somebody is 
ill. I have known a very young child slip over 
to the cold side of the bed on a winter’s night, 
that a grown-up sister might find a warm one. 
I have known a little girl submit spontaneously 
to hours of irksome restraint and disagreeable 
employment, merely because it was right. 
Such wills as these—so strong and yet so hum- 
ble, so patient and so dignified—were never im- 
paired by fear, but flourished thus under the in- 
fluence of love, with its sweet excitements and 
holy supports,” 

eo-—— 

A Crean Saint Unper Dirricuttirs.—Those 
of our readers who have their clean shirts, &c., 
three times weekly, nicely aired and ready for 
use, at their bed’s head, may hardly know man 
of the difficulties in way of cleanliness which 
the very poor have to encounter. One poor lad 
in my district, destitute of a home, living in a 
threepenny lodging-house, when he could obtain 
three pence, and in carts, stables, or staircases, 
and elsewhere, when he could not, lately pleased 
me very much in the matter of cleanliness. 
He had only one shirt, but he managed to keep 
it clean; and I inquired of him how he was en- 
abled to do so. ‘ Why, you see sir,” said he, 
“*T goes to some by-place, and there I whips off 
my shirt; well, then I runs to alley, (cud de 
sac,) up White-cross street, where some waste 
hot water runs from some works through a pipe 
in the wall, there I washes my shirt; well, 
then I runs to the lime kilns, the other side of 
Blackfriar’s Bridge, and there I dries my shirt 
and puts it on—a clean shirt for me, you feel 
so comfortable. I can’t bear no filth.”— Van- 
derkiste’s Missions to the Dens of London. 


——* © ¢——- 


Routes or Conpuct.—l. Never loose any 
time. I do not think that lost which is spent in 
amusement or recreation some time every day: 
but always be in the habit of being employed. 

2. Never err the least in truth. 

3. Never say an ill thing of a person when 
thou canst say a good thing of him; not only 
speak charitably, but feel so. 

4. Never be irritable or unkind to any body. 

5. Never indulge in luxuries that are not 
necessary. 

6 Do all things with consideration, and 
when thy path to act right is most difficult, feel 
confidence in that power alone which is able to 
assist thee, and exert thy own powers as far as 
they go.—Llizabeth Fry. 

Mr. Dvsiovs is so skeptical that he won’t be- 
lieve the report of a cannon. 














A surER mode of dispersing a crowd than the 





the police, is to pass round the contribution-box. 
——_ © © « —__- 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SHOWS IN 1854. 
Name. Where held. Date. 
ILLmNoIs, Springfield, Sept. 12-15 
Kentucky, Lexington, “ 12-16 
Lower Canada, Quebec, “12-16 
Vermont, Brattleborough, 13-15 
Ohio, Newark, 16-22 
Michigan, Detroit, “ 26-29 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, “ 27-29 
Missouri, Boonville, Oct. 2-6 
New-York, New-York, “« 8-6 
New-Hampshire, “ 8-6 
Maryland, Baltimore, “« 3-6 
Indiana, Madison, “AT 
Wisconsin, Watertown, “47 
Connecticut, | New-Haven, “ 10-18 
North Caronina, Raleigh, “ 17-20 
Tennessee, (East,) Knoxville, “ 18-19 
Georgia, Augusta, “ 23-26 
Towa, Fairfield, “ 95 
Nationa! Cattle 
Show, Springfield, Ohio, ‘“ 25-27 
New-York County Snows. 
Oneida, Rome, Sept. 19-21 
Rensselaer, Lansingburgh, “19-21 
Delaware, Delhi, “20-21 
Franklin, Malone, “20-21 
Jefferson, Watertown, “ 21-22 
Washington, No. White Creek, “ 21-22 
Dutchess, Washington Holiow, ‘“ 24-27 
Albany, Albany, “« 26-28 
Putnam, Carmel, “ 26-27 
Columbia, Chatham-Four-Corners, 29-30 
Oxto County Saows. 
Guernsey, Cambridge, Sept. 6-8 
Pickaway, Circleville, “« 68 
Clinton, Wilmington, - “12-18 
Delaware, Delaware, - “18-14 
Medina, Medina, “ 13-14 
Ashtabula, Jefferson, “ 26-28 
Lucas, Toledo, “ 26-27 
Sandusky, Clyde, “26-27 
Hardin, Kenton, “ 27-28 
Lorain, Elyria, “ 27-28 
Richland, Mansfield, “ 27-28 
Miami, Troy, “ 27-29 
Geauga, (Free,) Claridon, “27-29 
Mahoning, Canfield, “28-29 
Summit, Akron, “23-29 
Belmont, St. Clairsville, Oct. 3-5 
Logan, Bellefontain, “8-5 
Clarke, Springfield, “38-5 
Clermont, Bantam, “8-6 
Columbiana, New-Lisbon, “63-5 
Morgan, McConnellsville, “ 3-4 
Ross, Chilicoth, “ 35 
Hamilton, Carthage, «4-6 
Wood, Portageville, “645 
Ashland, Ashland, “6 4-5 
Geaugo, Burton, «4-6 
Henry, Napoleon, “6-6 
Holmes, Millersburgh, “5-6 
Gallia, Gallipolis, “65-6 
Harrison, Cadiz, “5-6 
Trumbull, Warren, “ 65-6 
Licking, Newark, “ 11-12 
Preble, New-Paris, 11-13 
Coshocton, Coshocton, “ 12-18 
Defiance, Defiance, “ 12-18 
Carroll, Carrollton, “ 17-19 
PennsyLvania County SHows. 
Dauphin, Harrisburg, Sept. 138-15 
Delaware, Chester, “ 14-16 
Mercer, Mercer, “ 19-20 
York, “& 90-29 
Monongahala Valley, Monong.’ City, “ 28-29 
Alleghany, Pa., Pittsburg, ct. 3-6 
Tioga, Tioga Valley, “ 4-5 
Somerset, Somerset, $ ph 
Lawrence, “ 11-18 
Westmoreland, Greensburg, “ 11-13 
Montgomery, Springtown, 
Fullon, McConnellsburg, * 26-28 
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New-Jersey County Snows. 


Cumberland, Bridgeton, Sept. 15 
Gloucester, Woodbury, eee |) 
Monmouth, Freehold, Jas | 





County SHows MisceELLANEous. 


Hillsborough, N. H., Nashua, Sept. 26-27 
Rockingham, N. H., Exeter, “18-14 
Grafton, N. H., Lyme, “21-22 
Cheshire, N. H., Keene, “26-27 
Merrimack, N. H., Fisherville, “27-28 
Fairfield, Ct., Stamford, “26-29 
North Aroostook, Me., Presque Isle, “ 4-5 
Cass, Mich., Cassopo, Oct. 3-4 
Livingston, Mich., Howell‘ «3-5 
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From the Mark Lane Express, Monday, July 24. 
REVIEW OF THE BRITISH CORN TRADE. 


A week of extraordinarily fine weather has 
wrought a great improvement in the appear- 
ance of the growing corn crops; and, should 
there be no return of wet, we may have harvest 
sooner than was contemplated earlier in the 
month. 

With regard tothe probable yield, opinion 
varies materially. That there is a good deal of 
blight is certain; and some mischief has also 
been done in different parts of the country b 

the heavy rains in the early part of the mont 

having beaten down the crops. Making full al- 
lowance for these defects, we are still inclined 
to think that the produce may, with favorable 
weather for harvesting the crops, prove a full 
average ; but we do not agree with those who 
calculate on an unusual large yield to the acre. 
We much fear that the loss of Potatoes from 
disease will again be very serious this year. 
The accounts which have reached us within the 
last few days, from parties on whom we place 
the greatest reliance, are of a character to cause 
apprehension that the disorder prevails to a 
very great extent on this side of the Channel as 
well as in Ireland; and as the Potato has been 
rather largely cultivated this season, the effect 
may be severely felt hereafter. 

The close approach of harvest, and the con- 
viction that stocks of old Wheat will hold out 
until the new can be rendered available, have 
had the effect of increasing the anxiety of those 
who have any to dispose of to realize, and 
though the deliveries from the growers have 
continued small, the quantity brought forward 
has proved more than sufficient to satisfy the 
consumptive demand. In this position of af- 
fairs buyers have been enabled to purchase on 
materially reduced terms, and the decline has in 
many instances been important. 

At Liverpool the pressure has been great. 
On Tuesday, Wheat was was quoted 6d. per 
70lbs., and Flour 2s, per barrel lower than on 
that day se’nnight. This concession did not in- 
duce buyers to act freely; and on Friday the 
former article again receded 4d. to 6d. per 
70lbs., and the latter 1s. to 2s. per barrel and 
sack, 

The primary cause of the downward move- 
ment is the determination of the principal mil- 
lers, dealers, and bakers in all parts of the 
kingdom to remain out of stock until after har- 
vest; this is carried so far that many are unwill- 
ing to purchase sufficient to supply the wants 
of a single week, and as they have thus far 
profited by pursuing this course, they are not 
likely to adopt any other so long as nothing oc- 
curs to give rise to uneasiness in regard to the 
result of the ensuing harvest. It is, therefore, 
more than probable that the downward move- 
ment which has now fairly set in, may continue 
until prices shall have reached a point deemed 
tolerably safe. What this point may be, it is 
impossible at present to foresee; but there are 
circumstances which induce us to think that 
the range of quotations after harvest will not 
be so low as is now generally considered likely. 

The weather appears to have undergone a 
similar improvement on the continent to that 








very dull reports from hence, have not been 
without their influence; but as stocks are 
every where short, prices have not given way in 
the foreign markets to the same extent as in 
this country. 


aarkets, 


Remarks.—Flour has advanced from 50 to 75 
cts. per bbl. the past week, in consequence of 
the small quantity in market, and the unwill- 
ingness of the farmers to part with their wheat 
crop at fair prices. Our opinion is, that before 
the year closes they will regret such proceed- 
ings. The wheat crop at home is very large, 
that of Europe highly promising ; then what is 
to keep up the price so high? It is so dear 
now, that the mechanics and laborers of the 
country can ill afford to buy, and nearly all 
their wages the past six months have been con- 
sumed in provisions alone. What are they 
going to do the coming winter if prices still 
rule so high, with their extra clothing, fire, and 
other things to provide for? Many farmers will 
soon be compelled to sell—they want money and 
must have it. The moment this comes, unless 
something unforseen takes place, wheat will 
have a rapid fall, and then they willregret they 
did not sell at present very high prices, but 
held on till too late for still better. Corn has 
advanced 3 to 4 cts. per bushel. Owing to the 
great drought there is some little reason for 
this. Provisions no change. Clover seed is 14 
to 2 cts. per lb. higher, large Southern orders 
having unexpectedly come in. Wool hasslightly 
improved, 

Cotton an advance of 4 ct. per lb. Rice is 
firmer. Sugar and Tobacco no change. 

Stocks and Money nothing new. 

The weather was cool and pleasant last week, 
with a fine shower Saturday night. But in 
several parts of the country the drought con- 
tinues excessive, and the corn and root crops as 
well as the pastures are suffering much. As 
we go to press it is hot and dry again. 











See 
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PRODUCE MARKET, 
Saturday, August 12, 1854; 


Tue prices given in our reports from week to week, are 
the average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not 
those at which produce is sold from the market. The vari- 
ations in prices refer chiefly to the gwality of the articles. 
The prices to-day vary little from those of last week. 
Potatoes continue to be shipped to the East, which keeps up 
the prices. There are a few sweet-potatoes in market, from 
Philadelphia. The supply of peaches is not large. We 
saw a few plums but there are not enough worth quoting 
yet, Cabbage is very high. Butter about the same, 


VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $2 75@$8 #8 bbi.; ° 
White, $2 50@$2 80; Turnips, white, $1 50@$2 @ bbl. ; 
Yellow, $2; Onions, rope, $4 50@$5 50 @ hundred 
bunches; bbl. $2 25@2 75; Beets, $2 50 # hundred 
bunches; Carrots, $3; Tomatoes, 50c. $ basket ; Green 
Corn, 50c. #% hundred ears; String Beans, 50c @75c. 
basket ; Squashes, 75c. # bbl. ; Marrow Squashes, $1 75 ; 
Cabbage, $5@$10 8 hundred ; Cucumbers, 30c.@50c. @ 
hundred ; Watermelons, $8@$15; Nutmeg Melons, $1 50 
@$z2 bbl. ; Punkins, $5@$s8 #@ hundred ; Egg-plant, 75c. ® 
dozen. 

Fruits.— Pears, cooking, 75c. @ basket; eating @$1; 
Apples, $2@$3 #@ bbl.; Peaches, $1 25@$1 50 @ basket ; 
Blackberries, $3@3 50 # bushel; Huckleberries $2 50; 
Eggs, State, 15c.@16c. #@ doz. ; Western, 123¢¢.@15., ; But- 
ter, 16¢.@25c. P lb. ; Cheese, 7¢.@9e. 


—— 0606 
NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monday, August 14, 1854, 
THERE has not been so large a number of cattle in mar- 
ket within a year as to-day. On entering the yards, one of 


the salesmen said laughingly, “‘ you can quote llc. and ra- 
pid sales to-day.” The fact is 10c. is the top of the market, 








which it has undergone here, These, and the 


and slow at_ any price. This is chiefly occasioned by the 
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recent high prices and the drouth at the West, in conse- 
quence of which owners have hurried cattle off their hands, 
and overstocked the market. The salesmen stick for good 
prices, but the butchers hold off, and either the one or the 
other must yield, or much of the stock lie over. The cattle 
to-day look rather better than usual. Messrs. CoLveR, 
Hurp & Co. had a fine drove from Ohio, fed by J. M. WiL- 
us. We saw some droves, however, which a high-minded 
farmer would not have on his premises. One drove was 
selling as beef or working-cattle to suit the purchaser, a 
part of which came from Connecticut ; and if this is a spe- 
cimen, we do not wish to see any more till better fatted. 

The principal sales to-day are 8c.@9%c. extra 10 cts 

Poorer quality 7c.@8c. Mr. Browning reports the sheep 
market quite dull. The same reason may be assigned as 
that above. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices. 
Beeves, 8@9¥ cty., extra, 10 per pound. 
Cows and calves, $30@$50 
Veals, live weight, 4@63gec. per pound, Extra, 

‘« gross, 444@6c. per pound. 
Sheep, 5 $2@$6 50 per head. 
Lambs, $2@$5 
Mr. Chamberlin reports beeves 73¢@10 cents ; cows and 
calves, $25@50; Sheep, $3@$7; Lambs, $2 50@5 ; Veal 
calves,"43¢@7 cents. 


Mr. Browning reports beeves, 7@103c. ; cows and calves, 
$28@$45 ; sheep, $1 50@$534; lambs, $2@$5 ; veal calves, 
4}$¢.@6%c. live weight. 

Mr. O’Brien reports ,beeves 8c.@l0c. ; cows and calves, 
$35@$45 ; veal calves, 4c.@63¢c. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth street. 
A. M. ALLERTON, Proprietor, 


RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-DAY. 


Beeves, 3996 3463 
Cows, 18 
Sheep and Lambs, 1495 
Swine, 10 
Veal Calves, 281 


Of the above there came by the Hudson River R. R., 306 
Hudson River Boats, 334; Erie R. R., 2000; Harlem Rai'l- 
road, 218. 

New-York State furnished by cars, 487 beeves ; on foot, 
66 ; Ohio, 1127; Kentucky, by cars, 401; on foot, 96; In- 
diana, 668; Lllinois, 668: Virginia, on foot, 33; Pennsyl- 
vania, on foot, 28. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK, 


OHAMBERLIN’S. BROWNING’S, O’BRIEN’S. 
Robinson st. Sixth st, Sixth st. 
Beeves, 465 409 60 
Cows & calves, 204 60 60 
Calves, 149 42 
s . 
aime, oo 


Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, Sixth 
st., reports sales of 1094 Sheep and Lambs, for $3990 97, 
They were sold in. the following lots and prices. 100 for 
$403 ; 70, $249 50; 35, $135 75; 67, $276 12; 27, $124 30; 
72, $229 25; 117, $482 62; 226, $944 37; 56, $192 25; 78, 
$284 63; 50, $175 75; 29, $77 43; 14, $54 50; 90, $180; 
14, $45 50; 42, $136. The average price of Sheep and 
Lambs is, $3 67. 

Mr. Jas. McCarty, sheep broker at Browning’s, Sixth 
street, reports sales of 2,000 sheep and lambs, for $6,906 91. 
They were sold in the following lots and prices: 125, 
$453 25; 317, $1,060 31; 121, $373 23; 126, $444; 122 
$328 50; 160, $657 12; 147, $561 75; 119, $411 50; 337, 
$1,088; 194, $448 50; 50, $147 75; 160, $551 50; 50, 
$220 25 ; 67, $193 75. The average price of Sheep and 
Lambs, is $3 45. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


Produce, Groceries, Provisions, Lumber, &c. 






Ashes. 

Pot, Ist sort, 1853 .. seve cece B 100 Ibs.5 = 5 81 

Pearl, Ist sort, 1852. .. Sashes -sowe ie, Sdeepee 55 4 a 
Beeswax. 

American Yellow..........++- ceeee B® lb. — 29 @ 30 
Bristles. 

American, Gray and White............... — 40 @— 45 
Coal. 

Liverpool Orrel..........+008 pi chaldron, —- —@ 9 50 

SCOTCH... ccccsscccccccs sees cevecces ces -— 

WUBRGY icc nccdecvcccccccnccacccvencessceve "8 5 8 50 

| ea can pcenay eee - 

pS eer ee «++ $.2,000 lb. 7 — @ 7 50 
Cotton. 

Upland. Florida. Mobile. N.O. ‘ Teras. 

Ordinary...... 7% 7% 7% 

Middhing 95¢ 95, 9% 10 

Middliug Fair, 1036 105% 10% 114 

Fait 250%, 11 11% £ 11x 12h 
Cotton Bagging. 

Gunny Cloth. 


-. ® yard, — 124@13}- 
@- 


American Kentucky .. cs iba Be eececeem™ = 





Dundee........+++ crcegrecoseccossesecees— —= Q—-— 
Coffee. 
Java, White......... worse ececescves #8 lb— 13 @—13% 
MOCHR...00000.c0-s sever eeccessecccscces—— 14 y Eel 
MEE; -ccccnene duacconebh acbleanee Fie ducae's — 9 —11 
Maracaibo... ccsscesecs sees cecceeecccsenes -—-10 @—l1 
St. Domingo......... (CABR)...ceceseseeree— 9 @— 9B 
Cordage. 

Bale Rope.....sescseess oes seeeeee QB lbo— 7 @—10 

Boit Rope.........c.cccccccces teececees —— @—2 
Corks. 


Velvet, Quarts. 
Velvet, Pints.. 


Phials. ..cccscccccssccsescossescusessess 









Flax. 
JOVSOY cree sssccccreresceeecses severe Bilb. —- 8 @—9 
Feathers, 
Live Geese, prime.,...+-... sees eee B Ib. — 44 @— 46 
Flour and Meal. 
SOULF.....cecsceecrseces ecvevececes 8 bbl. 6 — @7 — 
Superfine No.2.. EEsss eucneee ieee» 550 @7— 
State, common brands. debesactoune -- 750 775 
State, Straight brand.........+++ secsenss 77. 8 — 
State, favorite brands.....-se-.s-e+% sesee 825 @SE75 
Western, mixed do.. seee 775) @8 25 
Michigan and Indiana, Straight do. sesseeee 890 @I— 
 ichigan, fancy brands......++seeeeereee J— @1O — 
Ohio, common to good brands... caseeras 875 @9 
Ohio, round hoop, common ... « 9438%@9 624 
Ohio, fancy brands.......-ssesesrees 9— @9 12% 
Ohio, extra brands..........-..eee0+- «» 925 @10 50 
Michigan and Indiana, extra do........-++ 9— @l0 50 
Genesee, fancy brands........ eeccccvess 9— @9%5 
Genesee, extra brands.......seeeeeeesees 10o— @illi1 
Canada, (in DONG). .... cere cece eeee erence 7 87344@8 — 
Brandywine. .eoesesecseecceecneecces sees 8 8754Q@I — 
Georgetown......++« Abas dng 56s Aaes e090 +» 887% @9 — 
Petersburgh City...+ceceseeecres eoccesce 8 874@9 _ 
Richmond Country....-...- Seecesccce coon 875 @8 87K 
Alexandria... .0-..ccoccccccecce cesceeee 875 @8 8736 
Baltimore, meee Street... ccevecssss O10 Qos 
Rye Flour.. eee creteeereecessessess BBO @5 75 
Corn Meal, ‘Tersey.. ocarceccccccseccovccee 7? @4 18 
Corn Meal, Brandywine.. @4— 
Corn Meal, Brandywine... Pockets ) ‘punch. "8 50 @— 
Grain. 
Wheat, White Genesec........- ated bush. 2 - @2 30 
Wheat, do., Canada (in bond).. cocoee 150 QI 
Wheat, Southern, White. 0.00 cececcccceee 1 30 @1 86 
Wheat, Ohio, White.. cceece eee 190° Q@l 95 
Wheat, Michigan, WH tic ion 1S @2— 
Wheat, Mixed Western .......-.+-eereeee 195 @200 
Wheat, Western Red ........2-+ceccesees 1 62 -@179 
Rye, Northern.. eve J edae eeKe.2 teehee 1315 @117 
Corn, Unsound.......0- cece cececeeeceee - 635 @—70 
Corn, Round Yellow.....+-.eeeeee eeesee 70 @- 72 
Corn, Round White.......-eeereeeeeeees — 80 @- 81 
Corn, Southern White.......... - 67 @- 78 
Corn, Southern Yellow......e+.ceceeeee — 76 @—78 
Corn, Southern Mixed...+-..0 eee eeeeee — 80 @- — 
Corn, Western Mixed.....+-ssseeeee soee — 71 @- 73 
Corn, Western Yellow.......+ceee eee —-—- @— 
Barley....cccesssecce — 95 @l 08 
Oats, River and Canal. — 43 @—45 
Oats, New-Jersey...... eaees «— 45 @—46 
Oats, Western........ccceccccecccesceee— 48 @—49 
Oats, Penna........cccccccscccvecceccces — 47 9 
Oats, Southern........cerecececcereeeess —42 @—45 
Peas, Black-eyed..........-.. #@2bush. 275 @2 87% 
Peas, Canada. ...c.ccsccrecsesecee bush. H 184@Q- 
Beans, White...........++ ak bs sie'deesienee @l1 623 
Hair. 


Rio Giande, Mixed.........+ 








Buenos Ayres, Mixed..,.-ececcesseeee— 21 @ — 23 
Hay, FOR SHIPPING : 

North River, in bales........ #8 100 lbs. — 87% @— 90 
Hemp. 

Ruseia, Clean ..cceececeences Bd ton. 285 — | padhea “a 

Russia, Outshot.... ces cseeees 

PROBE So lees cs cccctccvdcsscese .") b.— Exe _—— 

Sigal coccccccccccsceccorccsegeccsosece = 10 Q@— 145 

BUMM. occ ccc cccccccccccccccccccescccs _ @-- 

Ttaliam....cece cece ce ceeeveees #8 ton, 290 — @300 — 

FOR ccd cdba ccs ces cosceces ciccccecss @125 

American, Dew-rotte +2220 — _— 

American, do., Dressed.. ++.250 — @280 — 

American, Water-rotted........eseee _- -_-— 
Hops. 

1GES siivcseds. ves sewedetauct --. @ lb. — 2 @ — 30 

Ey rin ter errr — 18 — 20 
Lumber. 

WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Timber, White Pine........@ cubic ft.— 18 @ — 22 

Timber, Oak.......cs.eeeee seecereees—= 29 @ — 30 

Timber, Grand Island, We. Doceccecece — 35 @ — 38 

Timber, Geo. Yel. Pine. dee ‘cargo) — 18 @ — 2 









wee @ lb. — 23 @ — 23K 


YARD SELLING PRICES 
- ft. 


Timber, Oak Scantling ....... — @10— Ff 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern.........+«. 1750 @ 20 — 
Plank, Geo, Pine, Worked.....+-+6++.-— — @ 40 — 
Plank, "Geo. Pine, Unworked. inaniarses 20 — @ 2% — 
Plank’ and Boards, N. R. Clear........57 50 @ 40 — 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual......30 — @ 32 50 
Boards, North River, Box.... rene * ee @ 18 — 
Boards, Albany Pine............8 pee. — 16 @ — 20 
Boards, City Worked....... ..ceseeee —22 @— 24 
Roards, do. narrow, clear ceiling. pe xtes —-2% @-— 
Plank, do., natrow, clear flooring.. —26 @-—— 
Plank, Alban’ Pine alias wi lessees. ee — 18 
Plank, City W rorked.. ere — 26 — 20 
Plank, Albany § rice. esseess — 18 @ — 24 
Plank, Spruce, City Worked. . ‘ennouens — 22 @ — 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed.. bunch, 225 @ 2 75 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved.......275 @ 3— 


Shingles, Cedar, 8 ft. Ist qual....8 M. 24— @2 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality apie 22 — g 2 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality... seeeeld — 2 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d ew it oe 1 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft.. 

Shingles, Cypress, 2 ft 
Shingles, Cypress, 8 ft.. 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe. 































Staves, White Oak, Hhd......++++-+. 90 — Ee _-— 
Staves, White Oak, Bbl.........+++++-60 — _-— 
Staves, Red Oak, Hhd.............+0..45 — @ 85 — | 
Heading, White Oak..........0.0s0+ -0— @-— 
Lime. , 
Rockland, Common. ....-.++++++.$ bbl.— — @Q 8739 
Molasses, 
New-Orleans.....++++++ soeceee @ gall. — 27 @~— — 
Porto Rico.... +++ severeeee severe 23 — 30 
Cuba Muscovado.....+++secesserceessom 25 — 273 
Trinidad Cuba... cesses cece cerees oe 25 — 27-4 
Cardenas, &C....+ceeceeeceees seeseoee— 24@ — UP 
Nails. 
Cut, 44@60d.. --Blb.— 44@2— 5 
Wrought, 64@20d. .. eoccescescccssccese—— = @&— — 
Naval Stores. 
Turpentine, Soft, North County,# 2801lb.—- = @ 5 75 
Turpentine, Wilmingt OD ..cce ccvecccccs e 5 50 
Tics ha chicp en cabwedveccs <s. cane 2 BOL. 3 3 50 
Pitch, City.. eee 271 O— — 
Resin, Common, (delivered)... 1% g 1 8745 
Resin, White.......... 280 Ib. 2 50 475 
Spirits Turpentine... eceveree $f Zall,— 66 @ — 68 
Oil Cake. " 
Thin Oblong, City...... -B@ton,—-—- @—— 
Thick, Round, Country...............-. od 28 - 
Thin Oblong Country...... em a -— 33 -- 
Plaster Paris. 
Blue Nova Scotia. .........-+++e0e 8 ton, . 50 375 
White Nova Scotia........... anwathwdads 3 50 3 624 
Provisions. 
Beef, Mess, Country............. ® bbl. — — @13— 
Beef, Prime, Country.............seeeee @ 7 2% 
WE PRON UNG nose cet sdesesebcndeiccs YH 30 @— — 
Beat, MOU, CREER, o00.- =. cqcencscecsesace 15 50: @17 — 
Beef, PME iow tanindata son eseenien 7%3 @&— 
Beef, Mess, repacked, Wiscon........ @i6 -— 
Beef, Prime, Mess..........-- 2+ tee. 22 % @—— 
Pork, Mess, Western..........-. bbl. 1437 @14 50 
Pork, Prime, Western.......-...-++e06 -12 50 —— 
Pork, Prime, Mess...... 5 18 50 16 — 
Pork, Cheam, Wemtem is ou 65 ai eve 0 0 ccin 15 50 
Lard, Ohio, Prime, in barrel. ® Ib. — = 10% os 
Hams, UN diy bine chaakecasnne canes 9 
Hams, Dry > SRE AES & -— ay 754 
Shoulders, Pickled. ......0.052: Mims: - SKO— — 
Shoulders, Dry Salted..........+..++. @— 6% 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............ 8 bbl. "B _ > om 50 
Beef, Smoked......0.+.eeececerrees 8 lb. — @— 9% 
Butter, Orange County.... - = -...... 19 @—21 
BONO. OUI as dig nnn icin s psig cecietiasaveces —12 @—15 
Butter, New-York State Dairies......... —16 @—i9 
Butter, ES Ee er tee —12 @—15 
Butter, other Foreign, (in bond,)........ —-— @-— 
Cheese, fair to prime.........0.- eee eees — 5 @ ? 
Saltpetre. 
MeMBOE, ois crctccedesvcede cuvsttages B-— 6%@— 8 
Crude, Hast India.........+ceerecsereree —7 + i 
Nitrate Soda........ eee ceeeeeees teeeees — 5 535 
Seeds. 
CLOVEF sees ceccecscececrces cece cece lb.— 7 @— 9 
Timothy, Mowed...... eveceee cone H ECE, tee @l7 -- 
Timothy, Reaped......cccsccceesscscese — 
Flax, American, ea + 8 Sid — —3 
Linseed, Calcutta..........+ aneece ci oe _ 
Salt. 
Turke Ialand. .....:.0.cc¢esce0 #8 bush.—— @— 48 
St. Martin’s........+.... de east re wrath waa @—— 
Liverpool, Ground. ............- ®@ sack, 1 10 > : 12% 
Liverpool, Fine. ....... 220.00 icceseccscves 145 150 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s..........++++.- 1 iexe 1% 
Sugar. 
St. CROIX. 5. 00s ccccsecsncccvsesecs Bl.— — @—-— 
New-Orleans... .— 4 by 
eat Muscovado emne) capcaassjess vucens — 4% 6 
ECO RICO. 000 osse cc odceces sass cvae cece — 4 63; 
Havana, White ..........ccccesccccecer — Ts) a y 
Havana, Brown and Yellow............ —- 5 @ 1 
Stuart’s, Double-Refined, Loaf..... soreee 9%@—-— 
do. «+ do. do. Crushed :3: — 94@—— 
do, do. do. Ground :8:— 8% —- 
do. (A)Crushed............. si 9 —— 
do. 2d quality, Crushed...... wenaee none, 
MIN tick iiss deen cesicsn i aeod 
Brasil WRC s sie sore ccccsisciecizceduyes 
Brazil, Brown 
Tallow. 
American, Prime 
Tobacco. 
Vine i Ss rinses PG TED FI 
BEE REL EE PEs Te OR 
Mason County 9 
Whee sg ince a one oe a wc og ke Dane _ 
IN as iin oc enna. ncss anhapeina at @—- 
Cuba......... Bi sip ade A ain a, «cf Bee GRAS — 184 @— 23 
po Re lt te cr ere ei --.—40 @— 45 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers.......... —25 @i-- 
Florida Wrappers...........-..ceceeess —1 @— 60 
Connecticut Seed Leaf.................. — 6 20 
Pennsylvania Seed Leaf,..........+0.006 — 5% 
Wool. 
American, Saxony Fleece.......... 8 lb. — 42 45 
American, Full-blood Merino............ —40 40 
American 36 and & Merino ..........-. — 34 36 
American, Native - 3¢ Merino........ — 38 30 


Extra, Pulled,....... 





eipadiies cides See — 40%, 42 
Superfine, Puiled.. ov. acaginesexes~ someghe ae 36 
Wes 1, POMORS cas cicdecsde tee calsctsse ONO 30 
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NEW FERTILIZER. 

HE LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, (who have 

been manufacturing Poudrette for the last 14 years,) 
have, by a recently-discovered process, been enabled so com- 
pletely to disinfect Night Soil, as to present to the Agricul- 
— orld, that long sought after and greatly to be desired 
article, 

PURE NIGHT SOIL, DISINFECTED AND DRIED. 


This article differs from Poudrette, and every other article 
of manure made from human excrement, from the fact that 
it contains no mixture of foreign substance whatever, (except 
5 per_cent. of calcined gypsum, which is used to retain any 
fugitive ammonia,) the sulphuretted hydrogen which is the 
offensive gas escaping from Night Soil, is taken from it by a 
peculiar process. It is, also, entirely separated from rubbish 
not smaller than a pin’s head, and so concentrated, that its 
bulk is decreased one-half by manufacture. yet, at the same 
time, none of its virtues are allowed to escape. The i 
Manufacturing Company have selected the Chinese words 
designating dessicated night soil as the name for this article, 


viz. -— 
TA-FEU, 
and offer it for sale under the following guarantees: _ 

1st.—That it is free from unpleasant odor, and contains 95 
per cent. of night soil concentrated, and 5 per cent. of cal- 
cined §ypsumeand nothing else. 3 

2d.—That it cannot be surpassed by any other manure in 
the world, either in fertilizing power or in cheapness. 

3d.—That it is equal to Guano in the proportion of 4 pounds 
of Ta-feu to 3pounds of Guano. That it is equal to any super- 
phosphate of lime now in market pound for pound on any 
crop, and is one-third cheaper than Guano, and twice as cheap 
as super-phosphate. i 

4th.—It contains every kind of good necessary to the growth 
of plants, and is perfectly soluble in water, making, therefore, 
a splendid top-dresser on grass and grain. 

It is perfectly dry, and can be bagged or barrelled, and 
sent to any part of the United States. Price $20 per ton, of 

.240 ths., for any quantity over 10 tons; under that, $25. No 
charge will be made for cartage or package. 

Persons wishing to try it, can send us any amount, from $3 
upwards, and the exact number of pounds will be forwarded, 
with directions for use. 

We recommend it strongly on cabbage plants, turnips, 
wheat, grain and grass, either sowed or harrowed in, or as a 
top-dressing, after the grain is up. On cabbages and turnips 
it has already been tried with astonishing results, having 
doubled the size of cabbage plants in a week. 

From 300 to 500 hs. per acre will be a first-rate dressing for 
grass in the fall, and for grain followed by grass; a table- 
spoonful is more than sufficient for a cabbage plant. 

All communications must be addressed to the 

LODI MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 





£ 49-54 - 74 Cortlandt St. New-York. 
FOURTEENTH ANNUAL CATTLE SHOW AND 
EXHIBITION 


OF THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
HELD IN CONNECTION WITH THE AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE AND NEW-YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCI- 
ETY, AT HAMILTON SQUARE, IN THE CITY OF 
NEW-YORK, OCTOBER 3d, 4th, 5th, anv 6th, 


1854, 

HE ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY WILL 
be held as above in the City of New-York, from Oct. 3d, 
to 6th, on which occasion upwards of Hight Thousand. Dol- 
laré are offered as premiums to be contended for with Cattle 
Horses, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, Dairy Products, Farm Imple- 
ments and Machinery, domestic and other Manufactures. 
Flowers, Fruits and articles in all the mechanical depart- 
ments, the full particulars of which will be found in the List 
of premiums published. A large portion of the Premiums are 

open to competition by persons out of the State. 

It is believed that this combined Exhibition will be the 
most extensive ever held in this country, and will afford to 
Exhibitors, advantages never before offered in every depart- 
ment of the Exhibition, combining the entire industrial in- 
terest of the farmers, manufacturers, mechanics, horticultur- 
ists and artizans of our country. s 
Persons desirous of examining the list of Premiums and 
Regulations, or of entering stoc es, or other arti- 
cles for exhibition will please apply to B. P. Johnson, Secretary, 
State Agricultural Rooms, Albany, at the Rooms of the Ameri- 
can Institute, 351 Broadway, or Janes, Beebe & Co., 
Broadway, New-York, where the Premium List and Regula- 
tions will be furnished, and every desired information in rela- 
tion the exhibition given. . 

Stalls and fodder, for stock, and erections for the other 
articles will be provided in s€ason so that all articles designed 
for Exhibition can be taken to the show grounds on their ar- 
rival in the City where the will be provided for and protected. 

The following Railroads have agreed to transport all stock 
and articles on exhibition FREE, requiring the freight to be 
advanced on delivery and repaid on return of the articles 
with evidence of being exhibited &c.: Hudson River, New- 
York and Erie, New-York City and Buffalo, Ithica and Owego, 
Canandaigua and Elmira, New-York Central, Rome and 
Watertown, New-York and Harlem, Long Island, Troy and 
Boston, and it is presumed all the Railroads leading into New- 
York, will afford the like facilities. k 

Application to transport articles, should be madg¢ in season 
to the nearest Station Agent. 

B. P. Jounson, Sec. WM. KELLY, Pres. 

Aug., 1854. 49-53 


UFFOLK PIGS FROM THE STOCK OF PRINCE ALBERT, 
which gained the gold medal at Smithfield Club, England, 
also the first prize at the exhibition of the Norfolk Agricul- 
tural pen @ Massachusetts, 1853, two to three months old, 
supplied with food delivered on board Express cars or vessels, 
on receiving thirty dollars per pair. Or they will be sent to 
any part of the United States, upon receiving a certificate of 
deposit for forty dollars, from the Postmaster, that upon their 
reception, in good order, free of expense, he will pay. 
ddress JAMES MORTON, 
West Needham, Mass. 
¥ Or GEORGE H. P. FLAGG, 
49-52 Boston, Massachusetts. 


SPRINGFIELD HALL, LANCASTER, (Eng.) 
WpORtAnt SALE OF PURE SHORT-HORNED BULIS. 
d 








MR. STRAFFORD has received instruction from &. E. Bol- 
en, Esq., to announce for Sale by Auction, without any re- 
serve, at Springfield Hall, Lancaster, on Tuesday, the 5th of 
September next, 10 very superior pure-bred young SHORT- 
HORNED BULLS, which are principally by the celebrated 
Bull, Grand Duke (10284,) bred by Mr. Bates, of Kirklevington, 
en, in 1853, for 1,000 guineas, and are 
fr affording an gpportuni y 
that will not again occur, as they are the last of his produce 


in this country. 

Ca with the pedigrees may be had on application 
to Mr. ford, 13 Euston-square, London ; or of Mr. Bolden, 
at Springfield Hall, near Lancaster. 49 


} ~— the grain. 








WANTED. 


FIRST-RATE PRACTICAL FARMER TO SUPERIN- 
tend the cultivation of about 300 acres on Long Island, 
some 30 miles from New-York. None need apply, but one who 
thoroughly understands his business in all its branches, who 
can keep accounts and has had some experience. A single 
man preferred, but the advertiser would take a married man, 
if he suited well in other respects. 
Apply at the office of this paper, 191 Water street. 49-51 


BROOKLYN HORTICULTURAL sOCIETY, 


HE FALL EXIBITION WILL BE HELD AT THE 
Brooklyn Atheneum, corner of Atlantic and Clinton 
streets, on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of September. 

Exhibitors can obtain list of premiums at the Society's 
Rooms, Athenzum, N. Cornell’s, 164 Atlantic, and W. H. Cor- 
nell’s,228 Fulton, Cor. Clark 8t., Brooklyn, and at Allen & Co., 
189 Water street, Mcllivain and Orr,7 John street, and Jas. M. 
Thorburn & Co., 15 John street, New-York. 49 


HY POWERS THRESHERS AND SEPARATORS.— 
The Endless Chain or Railway Powers of our own man- 
ufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, durability, and economy. They are univer- 
on? approved wherever they have been tried. 

2d. e Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are 
compact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one 
to six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4th. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

Threshers.—Improved Threshers upon the best principles, 
threshing clean with great rapidity, and scarce ever break- 








me-Horse Undershot.......... sebkshe save 00000835 
Two-Horse OO. + seves Souci ecasvovessctbeae $20 to $35 
One-Horse Overshot ....... seine sRenbaceeske 
Two-Horse SE HS $33 to $38 


Separator, which greatly facilitates cleaning 
the grain and preparing it for the fanning 
Piiclsvaxpsacecb=socswansessscesstabeseees see 2287 to $10 
All the above-named machines are guaranteed the best in 
the United States. R. L. ALLEN, 189 & 191 Water st.,FY 


IMPORTED STOCK. 
a OF IMPORTED STOCK AT SPRINGFIELD, 


THE CLARK COUNTY IMPORTING COMPANY WOULD 
respectfully announce to those desirous of purchasing the 
best of Imported Stock, that they will offer for sale, one of the 
largest and best selected importations of Cattle and Sheep 
ever made in this country, on WEDNESDAY, THE 6TH DAY OF 
SEPTEMBER NEXT, at the farm of A. I, Paige, one mile east of 
the olty of Boringteld. Ohio, comprising the entire importa- 
tion: NINE THOROUGH-BRED SHORT-HORN DURHAM 
BULLS. TWENTY Do. Do. COWS AND HEIFERS: AND A 
LOT OF SOUTH-DOWNS, LEICESTER, LINCOLN, AND 
COTSWOLD SHEEP. This Stock was selected by A. WADDLE, 
Esq., of Clark county. and Dr, A. Warts, of Ross county, Ohio, 
gentlemen of great experience, and acknowledged to be 
among the best judges of stock in the country, from the herds 
of the most celebrated breeders of England and Ireland, 
among whom may be mentioned the names of Lord Fever- 
sham, Wilkinson, Torr, Fawkes, Dudding. Ambler, &c. Two 
of the Bulls took the prizes, in their respective classes, at the 
Royal Dublin Show in April, 1854. 

Of the Sheep the South-downs are from the flock of the cel- 
ebrated Jonas Webb. The Cotswolds from the flock of Mr. 
Hewer. The Liecester from the flock of Mr. Torr. The Lin- 
coln from the flock of Mr. Iles. 3 

Catalogues exhibiting the Pedigree of each animal may be 
obtained by any who desire the same on addressing Dr. R. 
Rodgers. Springfield, Ohio, Secretary of the Company. 

A credit of 90 days will be given on all purchases, 

ringfield, Aug. 1, ; a : oH} 

Ohio Cultivator, Columbus; Scioto Gazette, Chillicothe ; 
Ohio Farmer, Cleveland ; Gazette, Cincinnati; Observer, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Citizen, Paris, Ky. ; Palladium, Richmond, Ia. ; 
Journal, Toltenanelie : Am. Agriculturist, N. Y.;. Tribune, 

LY. Copy during August (weekly) and forward account 
to the Republic office. 48-51 


THE UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


DEMOCRATIC MONTHLY, PUBLISHED AT 80 Nassau 
street, New-York, by LLOYD & BRAINARD, at $5 per 
annum, payable in advance. tee 

“In respect to politics, the Review is thoroughly democra- 
tic. Its tone is temperate, but firm. The articles are written 
with vigor and elegance, without, any taint of the fashiona- 
ble fustian of the eng, Its style is earnest, philosophic, and 
forcible,” etc., ect.— Washington Union. : 

“The magazine literature of the month is more_ than 
usually interesting. In the jirst piace stands the “United 
States Review.’ In this magazine there is evidence of a high 
order of talent, elegance, and judgment,” etc., etc N.Y. 


Herald. 

“ The United States Review is devoted to the advocacy of 
Democratic policy, and the advancement of Democratic prin- 
ciples. Its conductor cy spe to make it a book for the na- 
tional Democracy. Not the advocate of a section or a fac- 
tion—no ‘ Young America,’ or ‘Old Fogyism,’ no North nor 
South ; but the whole party everywhere in our great country, 
its cardinal doctrines, its unity the beauty of our strength.”- 
Pennsylvanian. : , a 

“Its articles are written with an ability, acandor, and elo- 
quence of style that defy criticism.”—Democrat, Chicago, Il. 

“The U. S. Review is destined to a position much needed, 
elucidating the true interests of the country and the party.” 
—National Democrat, N.Y. : 

“The tone, style, and temper of its articles are admirable. 
It discusses the great questions of the day with rare ability, 
in a tone dignified and courteous, and in a forcible and ele- 
gant style, exhibiting much information, good sense, and 
judgment.”—New-Hampshire Patriot. 

“The high character of the earlier numbers has been full 
cutalned y the residue of the series.”—Albany Argus, March 

“The very book of Democratic Literature, and we advise 
our friends who desire to hear an exposition of our great 
principles, to lend their support to this publication.”—Ken- 
tugky eoman. 

“The U.S. Review is a manly and dignified exponent of the 
great Democratic creed of the Union, and should be in the 

ands of every Democrat.”—Baltimore Argus. 

“Its articles are capital specimens of what American talent 
and genius can accomplish, in the finest style of critical and 
analytic essays.”—Democratic Free Press, Washington, N. C. 

“We do not like the politics of the work, etc. We shall be 

ardoned for wishing it an early suicide.”—New-York Times, 

Seward Whig, ‘ 

** We repeat our recommendation of the U. 8. Review to the 
efficient upore of the Southern people. There is a class of 
men at the North, of high ability, firm principles, and learn- 
ing, who have never, for a moment, yielded to the sectional 
outcry against the South, and these are the men who will con- 
trol the Review.”—Charleston Mercury. 

“There is no specious glitter or meretricious ornament 
about the Review, but each number presents a satisfactory 
instalment of sound thought and useful information.”—Rich- 
mond Enguirer. ¥ 

. The Review occupies the position of an exponent of the 
views and — of the Democratic party of the nation, 
and most ably and faithfully is it doing its work.”—Savannah 
Daily Georgian. 48-51 











oe — 
: FLAX STRAW. 


LAX STRAW WANTED.—THE NEW-JERSEY FLAX 
Wool Company are prepared to purchase Flax Straw un- 
rotted, either pulled or cradled, by the quantity put up as 
dried hay in bale: or it will be preferred if broken up and 
rendered portable. Address, post-paid. 
44-56 WM. JEPHSON TAYLOR, 44 Wall-st. 


: TO NURSERYMEN. 


FEW BUSHELS CHERRY PITS FOR SALE, CARE- 
fully packed for transporting any distance. 
Address post-paid WM. DAY. 
Morristown Morris Co. N. J. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


LO 











GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—THE SUBSCRIBER 
keeps constantly on hand, and offers for sale the follow- 

ing valuable implements: A 
‘an Mills of various kinds, for rice as well as wheat, rye, &c. 
Grain Drills, a machine which every large grain planter 
should possess. They are of the best patterns, embracing 

most valuable improvements. 

Smut Machines, Pilkington’s, the most approved for general 


Hay and Cotton Presses—Bullock’s progressive power- 
qretes, combining improvements which make them by far 
he best in use. 
Grain mills, corn and cob crushers, a very large assortment 
of the best and latest improved kinds. - ‘ 
Horse Powers of all kinds, pusrantesd the best in the Uni- 
ted States. These embrace—Ist. The Chain Power, of my own 
manufacture, both single and double-geared, for one and two 
horses, which has never been equalled for lightness in run- 
ning, strength, and economy. eee are universally approved 
wherever they have been tried. 2d. The Bogardus b power. for 
one to four horses. These are compact, and wholly of iron, 
and adapted toall kinds of work. 3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought 
Iron Power, large cog-wheels, one to six horses, a new and 
favorite power. 4th. Trimble’s Iron-Sweep Power, for one to 
wed horses. 5th. Warren’s Lron-Sweep Power, for one or two 
orses. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL AND CAST IRON MILLS, AT $6 
G to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse or Steam 
‘ower. 
ILE MACHINES.—FOR MAKING DRAINING TILES OF 
all descriptions and sizes. bi Saaialtalia 
ATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE, AD J - 
chain Pumps; Leather, Gutta Percha, India Rubber 
Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
boo ry IMPLEMENTS OF ALL KINDS, MADE EX 
pressly for the CaJifornia and Oregon Markets. 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS AND SIZES. 


LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED HARVESTER.—A newly- 
patented machine, will harvest 10 or 12 acres per day 
with one horse. 
AY AND COTTON PRESSES.—BULLOCK’S PROGRESS- 
IVE Power Presses, combining improvements which 
make them by far the best in use. 
HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS COMBINED—OF 
Three Sizes and Prices, ——.. from two to eight 
horses to drive them, with correspondin horse powers.— 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 
OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 101A, 1114, 1214, 14, 15, 18, 1812, 
19, 191/2, 20, Al, A2, 50, 60, and all other sizes. 
ORN-SHELLERS, HAY, STRAW, AND STALK-CUTTERS 
Fanning-Milis, &c., of all sizes. 
tf R. L, ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 





phic SURO. -Pitet quality of Fresh Peruvian 
uano, just rece in store 
ite R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water st., N.Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


~~ LRP LP 








BARRA RO eee 


HEELER AND WILSON MANUFACTURING COM 
PANY’S IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, manufac- 
tured at Watertown, Conn, Office and Warerooms, at 343 
Broadway, N. Y. : x 
These Machines have been in successful operation, in the 
hands of manufacturers and families, for the past two years, 
and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 
Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with 
that increased confidence in their merits which the united 
cocumans of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
confirmed. 
These Machines are entirely different from any other, the 
principles on which they are made being uswely our 


own. 
gimme the advantages of this Machine over any others are 

e following: . 

1. The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in the most perfect order. rl 

2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled 
to stitch and sew the various kinds of work, from the finest 
linen to the coarsest cloths. os g 7 

3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work 
can be executed; in that respectit has no equal. 

. The little power required to propel them, enabling even 
those of the most delicate constitution to use them without 
injury to their health. $ é - 

"We are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more 
particularly adapted to the sewing of leather, canvass bags, 
and the heavier kinds of cloths. | ; Meh 
An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited 
at our Office, 343 Broadway. 37-49. 


MACHINE WORKS. 


& J. H. BUCK & COS MACHINE WORKS, LEBA 

@ NON, N. H., Manufacturers of a great variety of wood 
working machinery, of the most approved style, simple con- 
struction, and effective and firm operation, to be found in 
the country; comprising complete sets for making Railroad 
cars, doors, sash and blind, ship-building, bedsteads, cabinet, 
and carpenter work, &c., &c. Also, some machines of pecu- 
liar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, capable of 
making from one to four tenons at the same operation of 
any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with 
relishin, cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Plane- 
ing machine, with the addition of a side cutter, with which 
the top and edge of timber or plank is planed, whether square 
or bevel, at the same operation, and _ in the same. time occu- 
pied in planeing but one side on all other machines. They 
also manufacture circular, single, and gang saw-mills, flour- 
ing and corn mills, hand and power hoist: nf machines for 





h , shafting, hangers, pullies, and mill gearing of all 
—— = MARTIN BUCK, 
J. H. BUC 
F. A CUSHMAN 


‘M. CAN, 
AGEnts.—R. L. Allen, 189 & 191 Water st,; 8. B. Schenck, 1638 
Greenwich op. bl ae A sup. 67 Ping “$4 Leon: t 
Wilson, 80 Denver st. Wro. F. Sumner, Orystal Palace. Bes 
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qe BUCKWHEAT for sale b; 
R.L, ALLEN , 189 and 191 Water st. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 


GENERAL LIST OF FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, imported 
and gaised for R. L. ALLEN. 189 and 191 Water street. 
y May. Prince Albert, Early Warwick, Early 

Washington or June, Ear y Frame or June, Early Ghartont 
Early Emperor, paaheee arly Dwarf, Dwarf Sugar, Dwarf 
Blue faverial Blue Prussian, Fairbeard’s Champion of Eng- 
land, Large White Marrowfat, Black Eyed Marrowfat, and 
all of Knight’s different varieties. 

Cory.—Early Canada, Large Sweet or Sugar, Stowell’s Ever- 

reen, Old Colony, Constantinople, White Flint, Yellow Flint, 

utton Browns, and Tuscarora 

Brans.—Early China, Karly Valentine, Yellow Six Weeks, 
Early Mohawk, Large White Kidney, Refugee or One Thou- 
sand to One, Dutch Case Knife, Large Lima, Horticultural 
Oranberry, Scarlet Runner, White. Yatch Runner, Dwarf 
Horticulturist, Red Mohawk, Turtle Soup. 

BORECOLE OR Kate.—Green Curled Scotch Kale. 

CavLirLower.—Large Early London, Large Late, Walchren. 

Y.—White Solid, New Silver Giant, Large Manchester, 
Se mour's Su Superb White. Wate Wi 
or Peppergrass, Water or Winter. 

Cormeen lest Frame, Early White spine very fine, Lon- 
don Long Green, Short Green Prickley, Extra Long Green 
Turkey, Gerkin or by India. 

LANT.—Lon Purple. and Whit 

Enpive.—Green 


Broad coat Batavia 
Carrots.—Long Seana White Belgian, Early Horn, Large 





Altringham, 
BEETS. a) y Blood Turnip, Flat Bassano, Long moat Red, 
one Lon Dark Blood, Yellow Turnip, Early Scarcity. 
Onton.—: gree Wethersfield Red, White Silver ‘Skin, Yel- 


low Silver § 
— tea] of the varieties. 

ERMELON.—Mountain Sprout, Mountain Barect, very fine, 

Long sland Black Spanish, Citron for preserv: 

m.. TOMATO. ps ann Red, Round Red, Large Yellow, Small Yel- 


Lerrvce. —Early Curled Silesia, Early White Cabbage, Fine 
Imperial Cabbage. Royal Cabbage, fine Large Green Ice 

ead, Brown Dutch, ag ie ot  edag be Se Large India, Ice 
Coss, Paris Green poe. 

M reen Citron, Pine py Skillman’ 's Fine Netled, 
Nutmeg, eg. Large } Fellow. Cantelup, Large Musk. 

ood’s Early Frame, Barly Short Top Long Scar- 

let, arly Scarlet Turnip, ry almon, Long White, Naples, 
White Turnip, Yellow Turnip. vind Fall Spanish, White Fall 
Spanish, Rose Colored, China  Wint 

CaBBAcE.—Early|York or June, Early Sager Loaf, Early Flat 
Battersea, Large French Oxheart, Large York, ‘Comstock’s 
Prem. Flat Dutch, Large Drumhead Winter, Large Flat Dutch, 
Large Bergen or American, True Green Glazed, Fine Drum- 
head Savoy, Green Globe Savoy, Red Dutch, Wakefield, 
Oharlwood’s = Prem. vias Dutch, 

obolsk, Myatt’s Scarlet, Victoria. 


RHUBARB 
A CHOICE PARSSORTMENT OF FLOWER SEEDS. 29-tf 








GENUINE SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

HE SUBSCRIBER HAS NOW ON HAND, AND IS CON- 

stantly ene 2 his works in MIDDLETown, 
NN.,, SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF Limz, which he warrants free from 
any adulteration, and paual, if not superior to any in the 
market. It is made of bones pre repared in the most cpurored 
manner, re up in substantial for transportation, and is 
funn promptly to order, or at the works. 

He also manufactures and has constantly on hand for the 

market, Bone Dust of a superior quality. 

These fertilizers have been : thoroughly tested by careful and 
experienced agriculturists in this vicinity, and, have given 
cmeral Sateeten. ANDRE iW COE, 

March 13, 1854, [28-40.] Mutdletoon Ct. 

REES AND PLANTS.—PARSONS & CO., FLUSHING, 

near New-York, offer for sale their usual assortment, 
with the addition of many rare novelties of Fruit Trees, for 
the Orchard and the Garden ; Ornamental Trees, Shrubs,and 
Roses, for the Avenue. Lawn, or Cemetery ; Vines for the 
Grapery, and Exotic Plants for Greenhouse culture. Cata- 
logues can be obtained at No, 60 Cedar street, or will be sent 
by mail to all post-paying applicants enclosing a postage 


stamp. 
GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 
26s LONG-HAND AND SLIDING PRUNING 
EARS ; Budding and Edging Knives ; Pruning Hatch- 
ets, saws and knives; pruning, vine ane flower scissors ; bill 
and Milton hooks ; ; lawn and garden rakes; _— scufilers, 
hoes of great variety, shovels and spades ; hand engines, 
which throw water forty feet or more, syringes and water 
pots; grafting chisels, tree scrapers, and caterpillar brushes: 
— nen nena reels; hand plow and cultivator, very 
to work between rows of vegetables, together with a 
large assortment of am implements too numerous to men- 
[21tf] ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water-st. 


MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


Ts; INSTITUTION IS SITUATED AT MORRISTOWN. 

-, about an hour and a half’s ride from the city of 
New-York, on the Morris and Essex railroad; the cars leay- 
ing New-York several times a day. It has been ably patron- 
ized for the ~e six years. There will be a vacancy fora few 
more pup: ils in April. 

Faithful teachers are provided for English branches usuall 
required ; also Drawing and Painting. French, Latin, and 
Spanish under a native teacher. 

ocal and instrumental music by an accomplished player, 
whose time and attention has been for years devoted exclu- 
sively to this object. 

saother wy and circulars, may be obtained by ap- 











piving t SEELEY, Princi ipal, or at the book-store of 
Lessrs. C. Shepard & Co., 152 Fulton street, near Broadway, 
or at this office 


Persons wishing to send their daughters from home, would 
do well to visit this Institution before deciding. 27-tf 





BOOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 


Me yo by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water street. 
ast =e Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 
cents 
II. Every Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
It. The American Kitchen Gardener. Prics 25 cents, 
y. V. The American Rose Lag af Lag 25 cents. 
V. Prize Essay on Manures. By 8. L. Dana, price 25.cents, 
VIL. Skinner’s Elements of Agriculture,—Price 2 25 cents. 
VIL The = of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation, 
Price 25 cents. 
Pris ibe Horses—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c., 
ice 25 
1X. The] Hive aud Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies, 
Priog 25 cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management, Price 25 cents. 
The qoethes Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., 


25 cent: 
Poca Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry, Price 25 
exit. Chemistry made Essay for the Use of Farmers, Price 


25 cents. 
- “XIV. The American Poultry Yard. The cheapest and best 

book published. Price $1 

XV. The American Field Book of Manures. Embracing all 
the Fertilizers known, with directions for use. By Browne, 
Price $1 25. 

XVL Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 

XVII. Storkhort’s Chemi’al Field Lectures. Price $1. 

x . Wilson on the Cultivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 

2K. The Farmer’s Cyclopedia. By Blake. Price $1 25, 

en’s Rural Architecture. Price $1 25. 

XXL. Phelps’ Bee Keeper’s Chart. Illustrated. Price 25 
cents. 

xx. eheeten's Lectures of Practical Agriculture. Paper, 

rice 50 cents 
’ XXII. Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 

XXIV. Jqppaton’s Elements of Agricultural eee and 


010; e $1. 
Ge xO Randall's Sheep Husbandry. Price $1 2 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s aren. Price $1. 
XXVIL Dodd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price 


*), xvi. Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 
Vor E Allen's’ Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. Price 
Mex, Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep.— 
PEAT Yount on the Hog. Complete, Price 60 cents. 

PaaS. Youatt and Martin on Cattle. By. Stevens.— 


The Shepherd’s own Book. Edited by Youatt, 
Skinner and Randall. Price 
te pe Stephens’ Book of the Farm; or Farmer's Guide.— 


ited Skinner. Price 
Ce a 





en’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XXXVIII. The Cottage and Farm Bee-keeper. Price 50 


ents. 
¥ XXXIX. Hoare en the Oulture of the Grape. Pric2 50 
nts. 
ox: Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. Price 
XLI. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price #1 25. 
XLII. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every mar- 
rigdt man and woman. Price $3. 


Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy 


in the country. Price 50 cents. 
Be Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. Price 75 


orty. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2 vols. Price $2 50. 

XLVI. Beattie’s Southern A; iculture. Price $1. : 

XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints 
g Parks, Pleasure Grounds, &., &c. Edited by 


mn. 25. 
ROENTLY PUBLISHED. 
XLVIII. The Farmer's Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 


EB American Flower Garden Directory. Price 
L. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and Gar- 


a ane the most complete book on the subject ever pub- 
ea. 


papepd pe 











0. 1 SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME.—THIS VALUABLE 
fertilizer has been used for several years in Ragen 
and other parts of Europe, and, next to Guano, holds the 
highest rank in popularity, and the extent to which it is used 
among farmers. Its introduction in this country has been 
more recent; but the progress it has made in the estimation 
of the public has not been less marked or successful than 
abroad. Itis now ertensivd used throughout the Northern 
States, after a full trial and investigation of its merits; and 
it is rapidly becoming, like its prenrenreen, Guano, a favorite 
manure at the South and Wes 
It is composed of crushed _ bones, decomposed by 
the addition of about one fifth their weight of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water, to which is added a due proportion 
po ano and sulphate of ammonia. The latter is the active 
sae of the most efficient agents in the best Peruvian 


und 


Iti is suited to any soil in which there is not already a full 
Supply of the poate, we bo md is seldom the case. crops 
are — y its — 

For sale in large or s' al psig, in bags of 150 Ibs. gech. 
No charge for packages. will be branded “C. B. 
ee, No.1 nae hosphate of Lime” 

AN of best 


GRA Gal ROREBULtoRaL. rupLeacavrs 
Py NOULT and HORT TURAL LE’ 
of all ki 

FIELD and GARDEN SEEDS, of various sorts, fresh home 
grown and import 

THE AMERICAN ‘AGRICULTURIST—weekly, $1 per vol- 

ume—two velsmen @ year. 

For sale at R. L, ALLEN’S Agricultural Lhasa aol 
seed Store, 189 and 191 Water street, New-York 25- 


PORTABLE FORGES AND BELLOWS. 


UEEN’S PATENT.) THE BEST 
For; e in the market for Black- 
smith’s work, Boiler Makers, 

Mining, Quarrying, Shipping, Plan- 
tations, Contractors on Railroads 
and Public bi ia iz. Copetentine, 
Gas Fitters, &., &c Iso an im- 
roved PorTABLE MELTING FURNACE 
ra doweliers, Dentists, Chemists. 
both of which are constructed 
woh sliding doors toprotect the fire 
from wind and rain when used out 
of doors, and for perfect safety and 
free escape of smoke indoors. They 
are compact for shipping. Circu- 
lars, with particulars and_ prices, 
will be forwarded upon application. 
8 on Columns for buildings 
constantly on hand. The above forge has been awarded three 
Silver Medals by the American Institute, New-York, and the 
highest premium (Diplemas and Bronze Medals) at ‘all other 
Fairs wherever exhibited. P. FLAG. 
81 57 Sole Manufacturer, 210 Water st., N.Y. 








MUSQUIT 'GRASS. 
Te TRUE MUSQUIT GRASS, GROWN BY A hgomyt | 
Georgia Planter. This has stove Ba most sure and 
valuable grass for stock yet a oy ag t the South, and is 


invaluable to the rare CHAD le ale Oy Agsite.“Ga., 
are : 189 and 191 Water St., N.Y. 


ARDENER FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE AND GRAPE- 
pane. eperl a Gardener as above, who is_experi- 





enced in management of the Green and Grape-House in 
the United States. oy need appl apply except fully qualified. 
22-tf wl ater st. 
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UIT AND ORNAMENTAL —— AND PLANTS.— 

Puhudine a thing necessary to the Garden, Green- 
house, Nurse Orchard, with "at “the recent introduc- 
tions, at very Sw rates, Descriptive price Catalogues gratis. 
Carriage — A New-York. Ornamental and other planting 
done in any tof the country. The best season for trans- 


lanting is a! ter Oct.10. Address B. M. WATSON, Old Colony 
urseries, Plymouth, Mass, 8-59 





IRECTORY.— 


‘ouse, 
year ; a description of 
nature of the soil and 












or small pies. with instruc- 


La ge eS hat 
bert Buist, 


Gardener - 
. ae Sent free of 


for any of the above books will be filled at the prices 





if + Will b t by mail, aid,] by i 
caegieiapere RL ALLEN, 13. ek ater st. 
WACHUSETT GARDEN AND > 
ore MASS., ANTHONY & McAF PRO 


RIETORS, Successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 
the atientien of the public to their extensive stock of 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Rowers Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Svergreens Firs, American 
and ese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
be ng Japonica, Norway Spruce, 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c., an exten- 
sive assortment of Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Cherry, Peach and Apricot Tree 
The stock of "Pear t rees is very laree, both 4 Pear and 
Portugal Quince Stocks, embracing every thing worthy of 
cultivation. All our Pear Trost are propagated and grown 


Dd: lves, and 

tapers TED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our trees are unrival'ed for HEALTH, vigor of gr 


ll free from that destructive malady 
They are all free THE PEAR it 


‘ig 
od 





which has never existed in this locali i 
Prices low, and a liberal Ya to ‘the trade. 





‘ow-Bedford, Jan, 1st, 1 17-68 
RON AND STEEL. Phy oe BROTHERS & CQ. 
Sheffield, Warranted Cast Stee 
New-Y a oe 16 Cliff stree 
Bosto: . 5B. Taft, 21 Doane cee 
Philadelphia, E. Frith, 42 Commerce street. 
New-Orleans, A. Robb, 


24 Bank Place. 
2-43 





HOLESALE FISH STORE.—500 — SALMON, 2000 
bis. Mackerel 0 first quality, 3000 Small Pac ackages 
ad, 500 h Shad, 1000 bbls. ney 


Mackerel, 200 bbls. 
H fs New resign quintals New-Dried 
. ee fet De Dutch Herring, 
500 Kitts N m smoked Hering 500 Kags New Spiced H 
mon, 500 ew Sous mon, 500 Ke iced Her- 
ring, Sword-Fish, Blue-Fish, Pickled bg Haddoers Halibut, 
White-Fish, St Stur; . Trout, Dun-Fish, & 


sale by & CO., 
81 Dey pode: § between Selec | and West, 
May pone = New-York. 
WELLS. 1-52 &. H. WOOD. 


EEDS.—TIMOTHY ; RED AND WHITE CLOVER; BLUE 
Grass; Crebane’ Grass; Bay Grass ; Red Top; Sugar Corn; 

e Cabbage; Beet; Lettuce + ¢ Onions: 
Osage Orange; Large Yellow +s and 
seeds. Also Rhubarb Roots; 


R. L, 
“and 191 Water street. 








aS 5 Beans: Turnip; 
Radish ; : 
all other inde of field and garden 


Asparagus Plants, &. 





IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GUANO.—A full and 
minute description of the different crops and soils to 
which Peruvian mo is adapted, with full directions for its 
application. ne pamphlet for 96 pages, and can be sent through 


the a rice 25 ope © 
12tf L. ALLEN, 187 and 191 Water st. 


KETCHUM’S MOWING MACHINE. 


LSO VARIOUS REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES, 
A combining all th the latest improvements. 
OR ICULTURAL WA AREHOUSE & fhe 





NEW. 
—— 189 and 191 Water Street. 





Qo FOR OLD MEADOWS.—AN INVALUABLE 

machine for ousting moss and the old fog —_ hide-bound 
To be drawn by one 

LEN, 191 Water street, 


RK 'Y leasant 
RYS TEMPERANCE Ota i 
n street, (near the park. Neat rooms-with clean beds, 
ata to to 50 cents per day. Meals furnished in the 1 Dining. Sa: 
loon or in rooms, and a reasonable charge .only made for 
dishes ordered. 87-tf 


meadows and renovating ‘he their ir grasses. 
or more horses 


ISITORS TO NEW-YOR: 
_ Ropring place at 











LARD FELT, NO, 191 PEARL STREET, = 

Maiden Lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and Im- 

porter and Dealer in Paper and Stationery of every descrip- 
tion. Particular attention paid to orders 26-77 











STOCK. 


y MPROVED STOCK OF ‘ALL KINDS. VING HAD 

great experience in a. and rearing fine stock for 

the past twenty years, I offer my services to my friends to 

procure it of the best snd most reliable kinds. As much no- 

tice as convenient is at all times desirable previous to pur- 
chasing, as it takes time to make selections, Early in in 

fumaas or September is the best time to purchase for the 


Short Horn o Durham cattle, Devons, fleretonds, pies wait 


Tae aan 


or Jersey and Ayrshires. Jone Or red. pg eh vaswes 
d, ceetar, Bakewell, a ‘utton 
the Southdor own. Fine-wooled Fake as the dg Span. 
sh, am 


erino. 
e ablic st should be on their guard in purchasing improved 
Lan are paimed off upon the unsuspecting 


as many 
yoo 
fo Be ue , NO#. 189 am, 191 Water. 
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Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


Subscriptions can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September 
as a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index— 
begins on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to ano- 
ther, should give the name, county, and State, of their old 
and new Post-office. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy 
as was paid by the original members. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt can easily be 
given, but when Subscribers remit by Mail this is less conve- 
nient, and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an 
acknowledgment of the receipt of their funds. unless other- 
wise informed by letter. Any person particularly desiring 
a written receipt can state the fact when remitting funds, 
and it will be sent in the first number of the paper forwarded 
after the money is received. 

The paper is stopped when the time for which it is paid ex- 
pires. A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the 
name, number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then en 
close them in the presence of the Post-master, and ask him to 
and the County and State. Write these very plainly. 
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Economical Arrangement to furnish other 
Periodicals. 
Arrangements have been made with several Publishers 
to furnish their periodicals in tion with the Ameri- 





can Agriculturist at reduced prices. Read the following: 
The American A will be furnished 


with Harper’s Magazine,one yearfor - - #400 
“ Putnam’s do SS -3 le? 2) ie ee 
“ Knickerbocker i ee a 400 
“ Eclectic do i een oars |) | 
“ Littel’s Living Age ER ae “ 6 50 
“ National Magazine do - - - - 38 


“  Dickens’s Household Words eee 
Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water street, New-York. 


—————————————————— 
J, A, GRAY, Printer, 95.and 97,Cliff.street, N.Y. 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Twelfth Volume of 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


seem -- 
TEE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 832 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist, 
N. B. The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having a com- 


plete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, so that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly vol- 


ume for the bound work. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


Fach volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or.abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gardener, 
and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publicationjof the 


day. 
CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 


The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actual transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised 
as to their interests, During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDED BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 


- The Publishers confidently believe that the agriculturists of this country are becoming teo much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “farmer's 
column,” so popular just now in papers chiefly devoted to business, polities, or literature; and they 
look for the united support of all the intelligent farmers of this country in their continued effort to fur- 
nish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the same time 
cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 


The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertaining 
to the great business of agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm will re- 
ceive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be tried by 
reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers to keep this 
paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall communicate to its 
readers only that which is safe and reliable. 


AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits ; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability which 
it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is wntrammeled by any collateral business 
connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man or thing. 
Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the support and 
improvement of the great agricultural class, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
The American Agriculturist is under the editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. Auuxy,—its principal 
editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A.M., a thoroughly practical farmer wed agricul 


tural chemist. 
They will be assisted by Mr. Lewis F. Atren, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 


fruit grower; Rev. Wu. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parpzr, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent squicaitereh and horticultural writers. 

All the editors are men practically experienced in their profession, each of whom can handle the 
Plow as well as the Pen. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FouR CENTS a 
number, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs for less than rwo AND A HALF cents. Each number 
will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will often be 
worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and post-oftice address to 


the publishers, 
&c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to ‘sub- 


scribers on the following liberal terms: 


To single Subscribers, . . - $2.00 a year, $2.00 
“ Clubs of 3 do. . - Mees 5.00 
“ + do. 5 do. ; ine” 8.00 
a AD aD. - - 00°. > 15.00 


“do. 20 do. . - - ao 25.00 

The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis. 

The Post-Master, or other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or Weekly 
Times, or any other paper or periodical in this city, not costing to exceed two dollars per annum. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the.risk of the Publishers, if enclosed and mailed in the 
presence of the Post-Master. . wsicn ? 

;" Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; subscriptions, advertise- 
mente, and ai}. aa’ters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., 


189, Water street, New-York 














